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For the Woman’s Journal, 
A CENTURY MURNING PRAYER, 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY. 


Father of mercies, God of truth and love, 
Another century thou dost unroll 
Before our wondering eyes, while soft 
bells toll 
The funeral of the past, and from above 
The changeless stars their eternal courses 
move 
Around the dimness of the central pole. 
We pray to thee. 
With penitential soul 
We ask thy help. Oh, show us how to prove 
Our penitence by grand new-century deeds! 
Forgive our blunders. Father, show us how 
To help the heart that in its anguish bleeds! 
Oh, heal the wounds of passion! May we 
grow 
Better and purer as the past recedes, 
And in the path thou leadest gladly go. 





HDITORIAL NOTES, 


A Happy New Year and New Century 
to all the friends of equal rights! 





The National Suffrage Bazar cleared 
about $7,000, instead of $6,000 as at first 
reported. The supplementary sale at 
Philadelphia netted $317, and some goods 
are still on hand. See Pennsylvania letter 
in this week’s State Correspondence. 





-_~o- 


Vienna is holding an exhibition of 
‘‘dress-reform’’ garments. It is the first 
of the kind to be given in Europe, so far 
as we know, and is said to be largely 
attended by the women of fashion. The 
continental dress reformers have expressed 
their views in rhyming rules that have 
been translated thus: 

Keep free your form from garments strapped 
and steeled ; 

Wear porous stays that to all movements 

ield; 

Your gowns have graceful, short and fair 
to see; 

Your skirt so make as leave your walking 
free; 

Boots like your foot in form and light in 
weight— 

If thus you dress your comfort will be great. 

They should have added, “Insist upon 
having at least one pocket.’’ In this con- 
nection read Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
article in another column, 





The Legislative Council of Victoria, 
Australia, has voted down for the sixth 
time a bill to grant parliamentary suffrage 
to women, which has six times passed the 
popular branch of the Legislature by in- 
creasing majorities. The Council has 





also refused to permit the question to be | 
referred to the voters. Each Australian 
colony has, in addition to its House of 
Representatives, an Upper House whose 
members are in some cases appointed by 
the Crown for life, in others elected by 
the few large property-owners of the 
colony. These non-representative Upper 
Houses (or Legislative Councils) have 
hitherto had the power to block all legis- 
lation that did not please them, as the 
House of Lords in England can block bills 
passed by the House of Commons. A 
recent article in the London Sun points 
out that the only reason why women have 
not already full suffrage throughout Aus- 
tralia is because of these Upper Houses. 
In every Australian colony, the popular 
branch of the Legislature has voted to 
give it tothem, but, except in South and 
West Australia, the Upper House has al- 
ways thrown out the bill. Under the new 
Australian Federation Act which is about 
to go into effect, the Upper House will be 
chosen by the same constituency that 
elects the Lower House, and it will no 
longer be able to over-ride the will of the 
people. The Legislative Council of Vic- 
toria has been exceptionally obstinate and 
illiberal on this question, but it will never 
be able to hinder measures of justice to 
women again. Its recent action is the 
last expiring kick of those whom the 
London Sun well describes as ‘‘the handful 
of non representative old fogies who are 
now about to be swept out of the way.” 


—_—_—— Dom 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 





Some interesting unpublished statistics 
are furnished to the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
by Prof. William T. Harris, National 
Commissioner of Education, They show 
that the high schools of every State in the 
Union are graduating more girls than boys 
—some of them twice or three times as 
many. 

In 1899, the public high schools of the 
Stites classed by the Bureau of Education 
as the North Atlantic Division (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) graduated 
6,856 boys and 11,489 girls. 

The South Atiantic Division (Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South “arolina, 
Georgia, and Florida) graduated 332 boys 
and 1,764 girls. 

The South Central Division (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and In- 
dian Territory) graduated 1,086 boys and 
2,295 girls. 

The North Central Division (Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas) graduated 
10,457 boys and 18.597 girls. 

The Western Division (Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wasbington, Ore 
gon, and California) graduated 1,083 boys 
and 1,979 girls. 

In the whole United States the public 
high schools in 1899 graduated 20,344 boys 
and 36,124 girls. In 1898 the whole num- 
ber of boys in attendance at public high 
schools was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. The 
reason of this disparity is not that girls by 
nature have a greater thirst than boys for 
education. Itis because of the growing 
tendency to take boys out of school early, 
in order to put them into business. 

In the colleges the young men as yet 
outnumber the young women; but the 
colleges are fast going the way of the 
high schools, and for the same reason. 
Between 1872 and 1899, the number of 
male college students in proportion to the 
whole population nearly doubled; but 
during the same period the number of 
female college students in proportion to 
the population increased more than six 
times. The competition between men in 
business is constantly growing keener, 
while the prejudice against higher educa- 
tion for women is constantly growing less. 
As a result of these two factors combined, 
the disparity bids fair to increase indefi- 
nitely. 

One famous college professor lately said 
he was not in the least troubled by the 
prospect that the women in college halls 
would soon outnumber the men. He re- 
gretted that more young men were not 
having the advantages of collegiate train- 
ing, but he was glad that the young wom- 
en, at any rate, were having those advan- 
tages—glad for their own sake and that of 
the country. This seems a common-sense 
view. 

But these figures from the National Bu- 
reau of Education have a special signifi- 





cance now at the end of the century, when 
problems both of education and of suf- 
frage are pressing so strongly for solution. 
It is admitted by every one but the spoils- 
man and corruptionist that an educated 
voter is worth more to the country than 
an ignorant voter—that the ballot in the 
hand of an educated person is more likely 
to be so used as to promote the public 
weal than in the hand of an ignorant per- 
son. In the prolonged discussions over 
the terms on which the franchise ought to 
be granted in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and our Southern States, 
all those who do not believe in universal 
and unrestricted suffrage for men have 
emphasized the importance of an educa- 
tional qualification above every other. 
Before the end of the twentieth century, 
our country will bave come to see the 
folly of excluding from suffrage the vast 
majority of those among her own citizens 
who have received any tincture of “the 
higher education.”’ A. 8. B. 
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MAKE POCKETS UNTO YOURSELVES. 

The daily press gave an account a few 
days since of a young woman, walking in 
the street with her blind mother, ber 
pocket-book in hand, suddenly robbed by 
@ man who was arrested, and is now pay- 
ing the penalty of his crime in jail. If 
the woman had had a pocket, and her 
purse in it, she might still be enjoying 
her money, and the man bis liberty, Go- 
ing to see a friend off to Europe not long 
ago, | saw a young woman hurrying to the 
vessel, her train jn one hand, her um- 
brella and handkerchief in the other, and 
her purse held in her teeth! Ever and 
anon we hear of these valuables snatched 
from their possessors, for which offence 
men and boys are arrested and punished, 
In view of this result, the pocket is more 
than a question of fashion, it becomes one 
of morals. 

It is wonderful what dangers women 
will endure and inflict on others at the 
behests of fashion. If they choose to 
suffer the accidents that befall them- 
selves, that is one thing; but to endanger 
the safety of others in crowded places is 
quite another. A young girl, not long 
since, trying to get into a car, encumbered 
with train, pocket-book, umbrella, card- 
case, and bundle, having an uncertain 
hold, was by a sudden jerk thrown to the 
ground, and all her possessions scattered 
in the mud; she was seriously injured, 
and walked on crutches for six months. 

Perhaps the authorities of the church 
might do something to arouse the reli- 
gious sensibilities of the women in this 
direction, The apostles and prophets in 
Bible times did not think it beneath their 
dignity to give women some directions as 
to their toilets, and an appeal in our cay 
might not be in vain. The discipline of 
the church requires all women to cover 
their heads when they enter the cathe 
drals. Paul advised them not to braid 
the hair, nor wear gaudy apparel, but 
modestly to cover their faces with veils, 
Many of the buoks in the New Testament 
have special directions in regard to the 
dress of women, and Isaiah was quite 
strenuous as to most of the ornaments 
dear to their hearts. In the third chapter, 
sixteenth verse, he says: 

Because the daughters of Zion are 
haughty and walk mincing as they go, 
making a tinkling with their feet, 

Therefore the Lord will smite the crown 
of the head of the daughters of Zion. 

In that day the Lord will take away the 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
their cauls, and their round tires like the 
moon, 

The chains and the bracelets and the 
mufflers, the head bands and the tablets 
and the earrings, the rings and the nose- 
jewels, and the manties and the wimples 
and the crisping pins, the glasses and the 
hoods and the veils. 

If it was thought worth while to put all 
these directions in the Bible, why would 
it not be as well to have some provisions 
in regard to this matter in the canon and 
civil laws, and men in high places give 
some directions to our daughters in this 
line? 

A student in one of our city colleges 
not long since, going to the blackboard, 
left her purse containing five dollars on 
her desk; when she returned it was gone. 
The president called his pupils together 
and stated the case, reproacbing them for 
the deed, saying: ‘‘But if the owner will 
cut off the part of her dress that trails on 
the floor, and make a generous pocket in 
which to keep her purse, she will save 
her weak companions from further temp- 
tation and herself from greater losses.”’ 

ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S CLUB. 


BY MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 

About the year 1869, after the stormy 
passions and deep emotions of the Civil 
War had somewhat subsided among the 
women of the North, a spontaneous recog- 
nition arose of the need of a closer social 
union, based on earnest life and purpose, 
not merely upon passing enjoyment. 

That the feeling existed widely was 
proved by its almost simultaneous and 
yet independent expression in the two 
great centres of thought and life, Boston 
and New York. It has been warmly con- 
tested which organization was first es- 
tablished, the New England Women’s 
Club of Boston, or the celebrated Sorosis 
of New York. If loyalty to my own club 
obliges me to support her claim to 
priority of date, I must say that the dif- 
ference in time is very trifling, and that 
the solution of the question must depend 
on what stage of development may be con- 
sidered as assuring the vitality of the 
organism, and so entitling it to full recog- 
nition and the rite of baptism. Far more 
important is the fact that neither move- 
ment depended upon the other for sugges- 
tion or help, but both sprang from a con- 
ecious need which sought its gratification 
in different ways. 

It has been stated by the accomplished 
historian of the New England Women’s 
Club that it sprang directly from the Sani- 
tary Commission, which had called into 
its service the noblest women of the coun- 
try, who at the close of the war felt a need 
and desire of continuing their organization 
in some permanent form. I have never 
been able to accept this as distinctively 
the basis of the New England Women’s 
Club in Boston, The members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Sanitary Com. 
mission continued their organization for 
some time by yearly gatherings for social 
enjoyment, and the renewal of the deep 
and revered friendships formed during 
their days of service to the country, but 
this band neither organized nor formed 
the nucleus of the Women’s Club, whose 
members were by no means identical. 

It is true that the most distinguished 
representative of the Sanitary Commis 
sion, their beloved chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Abby W. May, became a 
prominent member of the club, and many 
of her particular friends joined it soon 
after its formation, but without connect- 
ing it in any way with the former organi- 
zation or interfering with its continuance. 

It was at first a very indefinite purpose 
which united the members. One lady 
said, “I don’t want anything serious, I 
want a good time.’’ Others especially 
valued the privilege of meeting friends 
from distant parts of the city or from the 
suburbs in frequent and familiar inter- 
course. But all agreed that the club 
should not be pledged to any special 
reform, but should welcome all topics of 
interest, and secure a courteous and fair 
hearing for all opinions. Mental hospi- 
tality was its watchword. 

Neither religion nor politics was ex- 
cluded from its discussions, while it was 
well understood that neither of these 
great themes was tv be treated on sec- 
tarian or party lines, but in their broad 
relation to humanity. 

Although many have thought such a 
course impossible to carry out, I claim its 
entire success. Only in a very few in- 
stances has the courtesy of debate been in 
the least infringed, and it has usually 
happened from remarks made by visitors, 
who were not fully imbued with the spirit 
of the club. 

In religion we have had the Moham- 
medan, Buddhist and Hindoo religions 
presented to us, either by members of 
those faiths, or by accomplished scholars, 
and among Christian sects an able pre- 
sentation of Swedenborg’s life and faith is 
remembered with pleasure. While opin- 
ion differed in regard to the points pre 
sented, it was expressed usually without 
warmth in the argument, and with entire 
courtesy to the speaker. 

Politics is a more exciting theme, and 
we have not hesitated to have many im 
portant subjects treated by the advocates 
of even extreme opinions. I would men- 
tion Mr. Bradford’s frequent and valuable 
lectures on municipal questions and on 
the war with Spain, and Mr, [reland’s de- 
fence of the South African war, in which 
he pointed out the shortcomings of the 
Republic. The audience were divided in 
their sympathies, and the discussion was 

(Coneluded on page 410) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss ADELE FIELD and eight women 
members of the New York League for 
Political Education made their annual 
visit on Dec, 21 to the Court of Special 
Sessions to inquire into the method of 
disposing of persons with criminal ten- 
dencies. 


QUEEN MARGHERITA Of Italy has sub- 
scribed for twelve copies of the Italian 
Review, a magazine about Italian matters 
lately started in England by Madame 
Fannie Zampini Salazaro, who edited for 
many years in Italy a periodical devoted 
to the advancement of women. 


Mrs. Mary L. Carr, of Longmont, 
Colo., National President of the Woman's 
Relief Corps, calls attention to the fact 
that the National Convention decided to 
take measures toward erecting a monu- 
ment to the loyal women of the Civil 
War, to be placed in the Chickamauga- 
Chattanooga National Military Park, Ten- 
nessee, 


Mrs, EMLEN S. BLy®, of Chicago, pro- 
poses to have a school of instruction for 
automobile operators opened in that city. 
Mrs. Blye will be one of the instructors, 
and will devote her attention mostly to 
women who wish to master the mechani- 
cal construction of their machines in order 
to be able to care for them better under 
all conditions, 


Mrs. Pua@se HEARST has resigned from 
the board of control of the National Red 
Cross on account of the pressure of other 
duties. Mrs. Harrington, president of the 
California Red Cross, has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. The Red Cross on the 
Pacific coast and in the Philippines ex- 
pended $150,000 in supplementing the 
efforts of the government in caring for the 
soldiers. 


Miss MAy IRwiN is to take the manage- 
ment of the Bijou Theatre in New York, 
and will rechristen it May Irwin’s Theatre. 
Amelia Bingham, with a company of her 
own, will occupy it for a part of each 
season, and “between the two actresses, 
the house will be an important landmark 
in the cause of women’s rights” in theatri- 
cal circles, according to a local paper. 


MADAME BEROSTHORN, wife of the 
Austrian chargé d'affaires at Peking, has 
been given the cross of the Legion of 
Honor for her heroic conduct and her 
assistance to the French during the siege 
of the legation. Only one other foreign wo- 
man has been thus decorated— Marie Schel- 
lenck, a Belgian woman who disguised 
herself as a man and joined Napoleon’s 
army as a private soldier. She became a 
corporal, a sergeant, and then a lieuten- 
ant. She served seventeen years, went 
through twelve campaigns, and was eight 
times wounded. Napoleon decorated her 
personally in 1808. 


Mrs. REGINA StTuCcKLEN, Chief In- 
spector of the Woman's Department of 
the Barge Office at New York City, is 
known as “the Mother of the Immi- 
grants.’’ John G. Speed says of her in 
Ainslie’s Magazine: ‘‘No church in the 
metropolis solemnizes so many marriages 
as the Barge Office, and no matrimonial 
agent on earth arranges 80 many weddings 
as Mrs, Stucklen; aud beneath the majority 
of these there is a saving proportion of 
romance that leavens the whole heavy 
lump. Thus there are compensations 
even in the most arduous tasks, and amid 
surroundings repellent to a refined femi- 
nine mind, With great benignity and 
signal absence of official fussiness, Mrs. 
Stucklen regards the wants of all the 
women. She learns whence each comes, 
whither she wishes to go, and what she 
purposes to do. Of the struggles with 
the great problems of existence in all 
countries and in all grades of social life 
Mrs. Stucklen knows enough to fill vol- 
umes. The Mother of the Immigrants is 
a woman of strong personality, calm, firm, 
and sympathetic under most trying situa- 
tions, and to the would-be bride, who has 
arrived a stranger in a foreign land to 
meet her promised husband, she is at 
once counsellor, witness, and friend. As 
about three hundred marriages take place 
annuaily at the Barge Office, or directly 
under its auspices—one solemnization for 
every working day of the year—and as 
Mrs. Stucklen inquires into the intimate 
history of each matrimonial affair, she has 
more than an ordinary opportunity to 
study thisintereating side of life. Whither 
they go and how they prosper after leav- 
ing her guardian care, the inspector has 





little opportunity of knowing.”’ 
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free and animated, but the proprieties of 
the occasion were not violated, Our near- 
est approach to failure was in the case of 
the late Henry George, who called forth 
some symptoms of angry dissent from 
visitors, as was also the case when an 
eloquent Hungarian made an attempt in 
defence of the Turkish government, which 
was almost too much for some Armenian 
friends present, and it required all the 
suavity of our president to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. 

But most memorable of all discussions 
was Mr. D. A. Wasson’s eloquent dis- 
course on suffrage. The club was not 
founded as a woman suffrage club, and 
has always numbered among its members 
those who were not prepared to endorse 
the claim of women to the ballot. But so 
important a subject of course excited 
great interest, and Mr. Wasson, who, al- 
though by no means a violent or preju- 
diced opponent, was at least the most 
careful and thoughtful critic of the move- 
ment, was invited to address the club onthe 
subject. He took for his text the French 
motto “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,”’ and 
ina most thorough and eloquent speech 
pointed out the dangers which he thought 
lurked beneath it, and the impossibility 
of realizing its broad theories in actual 
government. His beautiful spirit of fair- 
ness and the depth of his thought held the 
close attention and interest of his audi- 
encer; and although the many were not 
convinced by his arguments, they were 
earnest to discuss them more fully in the 
most dispassionate manner, and as the 
aiternoon was too short, they invited Mr. 
Wasson to meet them on another occasion, 
When he declined this, the club met to 
consider the subject as presented by him. 
I have tried to avoid speaking of living 
persons in these reminiscences, but I can 
not omit recording the beautiful words 
with which Mrs. Howe opened the second 
meeting. After reciting the French motto, 
she said, ‘‘1t must have occurred to all of 
you that it is only the last word, Fra- 
ternité, which makes the others possible, 
‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’” 

When, a little later, Mr. Wasson was 
obliged to go abroad for his health, he 
responded to a gift sent him by the club 
that ‘‘it was doubly welcome, coming as 
it did across known difference of opinion.”’ 

While I would encourage this free recep- 
tion of varied opinions, | think one cau- 
tion important—tbat when a speaker is 
invited to present a subject, no well-known 
and decided personal opponent should 
be invited to take part in the discussion. 
It is almost impossible to avoid unpleas- 
ant friction. On another occasion op- 
portunity should be given for a presenta- 
tion of the opposite view. 

I think it was to Miss May’s admirable 
power of organization that we owe the 
establishment of a club day, Monday, and 
the division of labor in preparing for 
those days among various committees, Art 
and Literature, Work, and subsequently a 
Discussion Committee, and one on Educa- 
tion. 1t shows her foresight that the club 
has continued its work for over thirty 
years on these same lines, which have 
been closely followed by many other clubs. 

On one of these afternoons, that de- 
voted to» work, the session lasts until 6 
P. M., and ends with a social club tea. 
Most rare and delightful were these teas, 
especially in the infancy of the club, 
when the number was still smal], and we 
could gather closely around the board, 
and the conversation flowed freely and 
could be heard by all. Here Miss May 
was in ber element, and the most earnest 
and profound of women gave free vent to 
the fun aud humor which were equally 
characteristic. If she ventured to the 
very limits of free fun, her noble presence 
and beautiful voice always gave refine- 
ment and dignity to her utterances. She 
was an ardent suffragist, but she loved to 
burlesque the remonstrants by presenting 
their views as her own. On one occasion 
she brought a paragraph from a paper ex- 
pressing the most extreme and absurd 
opposition to the cause, and after gravely 
reading it, added, ‘That expresses my 
sentiments exactly.” “Why, Miss May, 
you don’t really mean it!’ said one of her 
great admirers, who failed to see the 
twinkle in her eye which belied her words, 
and who added greatly to the fun by her 
honest astonishment. Miss Louisa Brown 
was another rare spirit who responded to 
Miss May's merriment. 

On one cccasion even love stories be- 
came the entertainment of the occasion, 
and two most distinguished women gave 
their experiences in a delightful manner. 
One narrated how a gentleman, after try- 
ing in vain to tempt her with a fine home, 
then questioned her closely on her matri- 
monial prospects, and closed by saying, 
“Is it possible that any woman, not en- 
gaged and having no prospects, could 
refuse the offer of such a home as | have 
described?” He seemed quite uncon- 
scious that the man wasa more important 
consideration in marriage than the house. 





The name of the club was very warmly 
discussed. Miss May as usual settled it, 
by saying, “It is a club, and whatever 
you name it, it will be called a club, and 
the Women’s Club, and we may as well 
name it so at once.”” So the New England 
Women’s Club became its appropriate 
pame. Our first choice of location was a 
happy one, in the old quiet court back of 
the Tremont House called Tremont Place. 
The rooms were well proportioned, airy 
and sunny. The peculiar feature of the 
club was having the rooms always open 
to members for purposes of rest or friendly 
gatherings. The club was also very gen. 
ercous in granting the use of them to soci- 
eties or individuals for meetings in refer- 
erce to important objects. No. 3 Tremont 
Place has a hold upon many hearts which 
even our more commodious quarters at 5 
Park Street could not lessen. 

We bad the plan of having a chamber 
for occasional use by our members, but 
found it was little occupied, and after 
awhile we gave up the expense. In the 
beginning the Art and Literature Com- 
mittee held one meeting in the evening, 
upon which we expected the fullest at- 
tendance, but we soon learned our mis- 
take. Our members living in the suburbs 
or in distant parts of the city much pre- 
ferred coming in the afternoon, while 
evenings were spent at home with their 
families. Even an entertainment com- 
mittee bad little success, and we gave up 
the experiment, except on special occa- 
sions. We did have fun and merriment, 
however. Occasional plays, charades or 
music distinguished the fifth Mondays. 
Two especial pieces of broad fun delighted 
the club. One was the Temperance Punch 
and Judy. As all the actors in it are 
still living, I must forbear description, but 
with the resources at our command, one 
may well imagine the fun of Punch, the 
acuteness of his Satanic questioner, and 
the stolidity of Judy. Another character 
represented Father Hyacinthe unex- 
pectedly arriving to dinner on a Friday, 
and the embarrassed hostess sending up 
to the State House for the Codfish to 
serve up for her distinguished guest. 

The question naturally arose, should 
gentlemen be admitted to the privileges of 
the Club. It was decided in the affirma- 
tive, and although the number attending 
the meetings has always been small, yet 
their presence has been among our most 
precious memories. We invited several 
distinguished friends as honorary mem- 
bers, and when I name the list, including 
Garrison, Alcott, Whittier, Emerson, and 
William Henry Channing, among others, 
it will readily be believed how happily 
they blended with our society, and how 
much even an occasional visit enriched it. 
Mr. Whittier, although he never came in 
person, preferred to pay the regular fee, 
and he more than once contributed to our 
poetical picnic, on condition that another 
read his poem. 

Among our pleasantest reminiscences is 
the very frequent presence of the Hon. S. 
E. Sewall at our meetings, especially at 
the Club Tea, which he enjoyed with all 
the zest of a young boy. He said that he 
had never imagined that women could 
have such a good time all by themselves: 
“They were like a party of young kit- 
tens.”’ Nothing could give a more per- 
fect idea of the thoroughly hearty and 
innocent recreation of the hour, the more 
delightful that it was the play of brave, 
earnest women like Lucy Stone and Har- 
riet Pitman, Sarah Starr, Abby May, Lou- 
isa Brown, and many another, of whom 
continued presence forbids me to speak. 

But Mr. Thomas Cushing sustained still 
a different relation to the Club, most 
highly prized by himself as by all his fel- 
low members. Joining in company with 
his wife, he became a constant attendant, 
and in the lonely years which followed 
their separation the Club was a source of 
great interest and pleasure. He served 
actively on committees, and was always 
ready to take part in serious discussions 
or in lively frolics. He stood upon his 
rights, and would suffer no abatement on 
account of sex. When a distinguished 
lady wished to present a subject to femi- 
nine ears only, he urged the rule of the 
Club that no entertainment should be 
given from which any member was ex- 
cluded from admittance on equal terms. 
He compromised for permission to read 
the paper. He frequently gave us inter- 
esting papers from his own experience as 
an educator, and he delighted old Boston 
school girls with his hearty tribute to 
John Pierpont’s ‘First Class Book,” un- 
equalled in school literature. He was a 
man of uncommon health and sweetness 
of disposition, but firm and decided in his 
opinions. He alone complained neither 
of the bad air nor of the tormenting 
draugbts of our ill-ventilated rooms, nor 
of the fare at our Club Teas, or the length 
of our discussions. We celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, which he welcomed 
serenely, but soon after closed a life of 
honcred usefulness and well-regulated 
home happiness. 

The thought of him brings up our re- 
vered Elizabeth Peabody, an honorary 





member, who found much happiness with 
us, and whom he was always ready to at- 
tend with most kind and helpful service. 
One of our loveliest customs has been 
that of celebrating the birthdays or other 
anniversaries of our members, and I shall 
never forget the childlike modesty with 
which Elizabeth Peabody, on her seventi- 
eth birthday, said, after hearing Mr. 
Channing and others express their appre- 
ciation of her life and work, ‘‘Why, I feel 
as if I was dead and meeting my ideal!’’ 
As she waxed old, and, as old people will, 
a little garrulous, some younger members 
were disturbed and wished to check her, 
but another friend said, ‘‘We ought to be 
willing to sit all day, out of respect, to 
hear her talk.” Accordingly a special 
day was appointed when she was to talk 
to all who came to hear her, and a most 
refreshing occasion it was, as she poured 
out of her treasury things new and old. 
Her eighti.th birthday, in connection with 
Miss Lucy Goddard, was not less note- 
worthy. 

But I should far outrun my limits if I 
spoke of all these precious occasions, Of 
the celebration of Margaret Fuller’s sixti- 
eth anniversary, of the memorial of Mi- 
chel Angelo, when Mr. Cranch gave us 
his wonderful ode, of the hundredth birtb- 
day of Allston, when William Channing 
thrilled our very hearts with an account 
of the artist’s last hours, of the tender 
tributes paid to Lucretia Mott and Lydia 
Maria Child, and others dear to us and to 
humanity, I can only speak thus briefly. 

But most worthy of all to hold place in 
our life history was the address of Mrs. 
Wyman on the lives of Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké, Herappreciative tribute to their 
noble lives was responded to by their 
nephew, Mr. Archibald Grimké, who told 
the story of his life, and of the inestima- 
ble service which had been rendered him 
by these noble women, with feeling and 
simplicity which touched every heart, and 
he was follewed by the venerable Mr. 
Weld, the husband of Angelina, in a strain 
of unequailed depth of feeling and pathos, 
It was a rare occasion, and mothers re- 
gretted that they had not brought their 
children to listen to what could never be 
heard again. 

One other custom must be remembered. 
From time to time the Art and Literature 
Committee have had biographical sketches 
of three women of Boston presented to 
the Club, often by those who personally 
knew them, that the younger generation 
might know the worth of many who were 
not widely known to fame, but who did 
great service in their day and generation, 
and made way for us, their daughters, to 
pass on to yet nobler deeds. Would that 
these tributes could be gathered and pre- 
served! I will mention a few that recur 
to my memory. Mrs. Charles Lowell, 
whose great service in establishing the 
position of the teacher by her nobie exam- 
ple was described by her pupil, Miss Lucia 
Peabody; Mrs. Harrison Grey Otis, and 
Miss Charlotte Cushman, whose social in- 
fluence was recalled by our president, and 
Phyllis Wheatley, the first colored poet of 
America, whose life was admirably given 
by Mrs. Tolman. Anne Hutchinson was 
not forgotten, nor Harriet Ryan, the self- 
denying nurse, who founded the home for 
consumptives; nor Dorothea Dix, the 
brave protector of the insane, and the 
nurse of the soldier in the Civil War. 
Such recollections have been most pre 
cious in uniting the women of the present 
with those of the past, and showing how 
much has been done to secure to those 
now living the opportunities they enjoy. 

Indeed, 80 sacredly have those who have 
passed away been commemorated that the 
Club has seemed a consecrated place, 
where the holiest memories gathered. On 
one occasion, at a season of especial be- 
reavement, the Club devoted an afternoon 
to the subject of immortality and the hope 
of reunion with all whom we had loved 
and lost. 

The Club has never undertaken any be- 
nevolent or philanthropic work in its own 
name, but it has welcomed the presenta- 
tion of important projects to its hear- 
ing, and has frequently formed commit- 
tees or contributed directly to advance 
the cause or help the individual. The 
Horticultural School and the dress reform 
movement were first proposed here. The 
various colored schools have been amply 
represented, and Ramabai has pleaded for 
Indian women. Mrs. Gould has present- 
ed her plan for a national university, Mr. 
Winslow has represented the explorations 
in Egypt, and many others have well used 
the opportunities afforded them. The 
Club has partly founded a scholarship in 
Boston University, and has generously 
fostered every good cause presented to it. 
It did a very important work in securing 
the school franchise for women, and fur- 
nished nearly all of the women who had 
first the honor of serving on the School 
Board. Abby W. May, Kate Gannett 
Wells, Lucretia Crocker, Lucia M. Pea- 
body were all members of the Club. Miss 
Lucretia Hale was, [I think, the only ex 
ception. 

I would gladly pay a tribute to every 





one of the speakers who have given us 80 


much instruction and pleasure in these 
many years, but it would carry me too 
far. While they have kindly and frequent- 
ly come to us without pecuniary reward, 
they have been received as friends, and 
they have often given to us treasures of 
thought and memory not adapted to the 
common platform. Some of them have 
said they loved to come to us, for they 
prized highly the frank criticism and dis- 
cussion of their papers, and all have been 
welcomed by us to the hospitality of our 
rooms and the friendly intercourse of our 
society. 

What part club life, now so multiplied 
and extended, will yet play in woman's 
life, I cannot say. I can only express my 
own profound gratitude for the service it 
has done for me, I owe to it some of the 
most precious memories, the most sacred 
and dear friendships, and the best influ- 
ences of my own life. I must soon leave 
it to the charge of the present generation, 
which I hope will be true to its sacred 
traditions, while leading it to yet higher 
and broader work. 





CUBAN WOMEN AS CENSUS-TAKERS. 





The Washington correspondent of the 
N. Y¥. Tribune says: 

“The taking of the Cuban census has 
opened a new era to the women of the 
island. One is accustomed to think of the 
Spanish woman as a languid and sensuous 
person, without energy, and shunning 
work of all kinds. The announcement 
that fifty-eight Cuban women had been 
employed as enumerators was received in 
this country with some astonishment and 
much skepticism regarding their ability 
to accomplish the work. The results of 
their labors were beyond the expectations 
even of the director himself, who had felt 
sure they would render acceptable service. 
‘It was splendid,’ says Gen. Sanger, ‘to 
see the enthusiasm of those women, and 
note the fine way they went about their 
duties, business-like as men, uncomplain- 
ing of the many hardships they were com- 
pelled to endure, capable and resourceful. 

***Those who worked in the rural districts 
went about on horseback, and were sub- 
jected to all the risks and discomforts of 
travel in a country still suffering from the 
ravages of war. None of them were mo. 
lested, however, although they took the 
chances of being stopped by the danger- 
ous characters who roamed about the 
country. The women who took the cen- 
sus of the convents had some trouble in 
gaining access and in learning the names 
of the sisters—that is, their names before 
they took the veil. But patience, tact, and 
determination availed to overcome all ob- 
stacles, and the papers they returned 
were in most cases beyond criticism. In 
his report General Sanger makes special 
mention of Mrs. Agueda Valdes Aday, 
widow of Leza, as an enumerator of the 
second rural district of San Juan de los 
Yeras, who presented fourteen schedules 
of population and one hundred and thirty 
of agriculture, rendering perfectly exact, 
minute, and clean work. This lady went 
out to enumerate her district on horse- 
back, accompanied by her ten-year-old 
son.’ ” 

The story of the Cuban census has been 
written accurately and with pains. It is 
an extremely interesting and instructive 
volume, but only half the story has been 
told. The part that remains untold is the 
more eloquent. It may be read between 
the lines, and is a tale full of romance, 
humor, and pathos, a story full of long 
journeys through swamps, of long tramps 
over dusty roads, of disappointments and 
discouragements which ended in victory. 
More than one marriage will be the result 
of the women’s campaign, and already a 
romance, begun when the bride was mak- 
ing her enumeration, has resulted in a 
wedding, that of Maria Serrate to Dr. 
Stone of the American army. 





—>_oo-— 


THE BALLOT FOR TEMPERANCE. 





Prof. Ellen Hayes, the Massachusetts 
State Superintendent of Franchise, has 
addressed the following letter to the W. 
C. T. U. through The Message : 


Dear Comrades: If it is our duty as W. 
C. T. U. women to promote certain re- 
forms, is it not our further duty to pro- 
mote them by the most economical means 
—economical as regards money, time, 
strength, and energy? 

The possession of the ballot and the ex- 
ercise of the authority which it signifies 
will unquestionably put women in a posi 
tion to use with greater economy and 
effectiveness those precious things—mon- 
ey, time, strength, energy. In the fran- 
chise department of the W. C. T. U. it is 
proposed to educate women everywhere to 
appreciate the ballot, and to ask for it. 
We live under what claims to be a democ- 
racy, a government in which “everybody 
is to count for one, and nobody for more 
than one.” Women have given ample 
evidence that they are competent to the 
duties of citizens in a democracy. It is 
also certain that they are as deeply con- 
cerned as men are in every question relat- 
ing to civic welfare. Over and above this, 
all white-ribbon women are solemnly 





pledged to try to make the world a some- 
what better place for those who are to 
come after them. ¢ 

These things being so, will not you, 
members of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
stand unitedly for equal suffrage? Will 
you not carry on this work of education 
until no woman in the community sball 
be found willing to accept privileges while 
refusing to recognize responsibilities? 

As practical measures I ask you to hold 
suffrage meetings, at least one this year in 
each Union; to subscribe for and circulate 
suffrage papers; and to inform yourselves 
regarding the workings of equal suffrage 
in other States and in other parts of the 
world. 

Every so-called argument against equal 
suffrage has been completely answered. 
The logic and the facts of the case are 
alike clear, and they are on the side of 
human liberty and progress. God speed 
the right! Yours fraternally, 

ELLEN HAYES, 
State Supt. Dept. of Franchise. 
Wellesley, Mass. 





-_-——-— 


GREEK PLAYS AT TORONTO. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, Dec, 24, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Women’s Residence Association, a 
society formed to aid in securing a suit- 
able residence for the young women stu- 
dents in the University, has just given, 
under the management of Miss M. H. Bar- 
rows, three performances of ‘‘The Re- 
turn of Odysseus,’ the proceeds to be de- 
voted to the work of the Association. 

It goes without saying that the play 
was a success, for intelligent and enthu- 
siastic students under good leadersbip 
could hardly fail in such an undertaking. 
But their success was the more surprising 
as Miss Barrows was ill with the grippe 
nearly half the time, and had to rehearse 
the actors from her lounge. The Greek 
was given with the modern pronunciation, 
and as the Hon. 8S. J. Barrows, who is 
familiar with that, was visiting prisons and 
discussing probation laws in Toronto at 
the same time, he assisted for several days 
in rehearsing the students in their lines. 

Mr. Richard Biggs, one of the students, 
drilled the young men who gave the 
athletic dances under Miss Barrows’ di- 
rection, and Miss Winifred Hutchison, a 
charming senior in the University, did 
the same for the girls. The students were 
on their mettle and did their best. Pro- 
fessor Maurice Hutton, the head of the 
Greek department, encouraged every en- 
deavor, as did Miss Salter, the lady 
principal, 

For awhile it seemed as though Miss 
Barrows would be unable to take the part 
of Penelope, and her physician, the skilled 
Dr. John B. Hall, was privately consulted 
by more than one to see what he thought 
about it. But his faith in his patient and 
in pature was justified, and in spite of 
illness and fatigue the faithful Penelope 
was there to greet her handsome Odys- 
seus, whom the beloved Athene had re- 
stored to his home, 

The parts were well played, especially 
the King’s and Athene’s. The dances 
were charming, and the wrestling and 
boxing fine, oO. 


-_o- 








“GABBLE” AND “CHATTER.” 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a recent WomMAN’s JOURNAL there 
is an article by “H. B. B.,’? in which 
we are told regarding the much-discussed 
passage in 1 Cor. 14: 34: 

What he [Paul] actually wrote was, “It 
is not permitted to them to gabble, to 
chatter, to talk nonsense.”’ For these are 
the primary meanings of the Greek word, 
laleo. St. Paul simply reprimanded silly, 
uneducated Christian women, exercising 
their novel Christian freedom of speech, 
for talking nonsense and disturbing a 
religious meeting. 

Waiving the whole question of woman’s 
right to take part in public assemblies; 
admitting the possibility that indiscreet 
words spoken by the Cor:nthian women 
may have called out these words of Paul, 
and not disputing this statement regard- 
ing the ‘primary meanings” of the word 
laleo, nevertheless, there area few things, 
not mentioned by this writer, which should 
be remembered in this connection. 

1, Laleo is ordinarily translated ‘‘speak,” 
or some word equivalent, signifying 
speech without reference to just what is 
said. When the thing spoken is made 
prominent, as in the phrase, ‘He said, 
‘Go in peace,’’’ then another Greek word 
is used. 

2. Laleo is used indiscriminately of the 
utterances of apostles, prophets, Jesus, 
God, and the Holy Spirit, where the idea 
of ‘‘gabble’’ and “chatter” is decidedly 
out of place. For example: “It is not ye 
that speak, but the Holy Spirit”; “I 
[Jesus] that speak unto thee am He’; 
“He [the Holy Spirit] shall not speak of 
Himself’; ‘‘God... hath spoken unto 
us by His Son.”’ 

3. Laleo occurs in New Testament Greek 
293 times, and the meaning of “gabble” 
or ‘‘chatter’’—outside the passage in ques- 
tion—is never hinted at in a single place 
unless by means of qualifying words. For 
instance: “I speak as a fool’’ may imply 
“gabbling’”’ or ‘‘talking nonsense,” but 
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the implication springs wholly from the 
words, ‘‘as a fool,”’ and not from the word 
translated ‘‘speak.” 

4. In the passage under consideration 
there is absolutely no qualifying word 
which could involve the thought of ‘‘gab- 
bling ’"’ Moreover, women are also virtu- 
ally forbidden to ask questions in public, 
presumably about matters which are not 
nonsensical. 

5. It is quite generally conceded that 
the Corinthian women had long known 
great personal freedom, some even claim- 
ing that this was the reason why Paul 
made this probibition. 

6. Professor Thayer says, in his Greek 
Lexicon,—while admitting that in classi- 
cal Greek the word laleo ‘‘assumes readily 
a disparaging notion,’’—tbat ‘in Biblical 
Greek it is nearly, if not quite, free from 
any such suggestion.”’ The possible ex- 
ceptions suggested by his words ‘‘nearly 
if not quite free’ will be found to be 
those cases where there are qualifying 
words, as mentioned above, which are 
wholly lacking in this passage. 

Query: Is there not some other way of 
explaining Paul’s statement and probibi- 
tion, which will be more in accord with 
the facts? E. P. WOODWARD. 

Portland, Me. 


Admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, the correctness of the above state- 
ments, nevertheless, as given in the Greek 
lexicon, the primary meaning of the word 
laleo is to gabble, chatter, talk nonsense, 
quack like a duck, etc. Now if one be- 
lieves that the words of the apostle are 
inspired, no other than this primary mean- 
ing of the passage in question can be ac- 
cepted, since to make the Holy Spirit 
command women to keep silence forever, 
and under all circumstances, is to array 
revelation against reason, justice, and 
commonsense. If, on the other hand, we 
regard the apostle as influenced by false, 
Oriental prejudices against women, we 
may easily suppose that he spoke as a prej- 
udiced Oriental would be likely to speak, 
which, of course, is a virtual abandonment 
of the dogma of the authority of Scripture. 
It may be suggested, however, that the 
apostle did give the command in order not 
to bring the gospel into conflict with an 
existing prejudice—a command applicable 
only to the time and place and persons he 
was addressing. To me it seems only fair 
and reasonable to give the apostle the 
benefit of supposing that he used the 
word laleo in its admitted primary mean- 
ing, viz., to talk nonsense, and so to pre- 
serve respect foi the inspired record. 

H. B. B. 








---- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS POULTRY LAW. 

Massachusetts has a Poultry Law which 
reads as follows: 

Acts oF 1887. CHap. 94, 

Sec. 1. No poultry except it be alive 
shall be sold or exposed for sale, until it 
has been properly dressed, by the removal 
of the crop and entrails, when containing 
food. 

Src, 2. Whoever knowingly sells or ex- 
poses for sale poultry, contrary to the 
provisions of this act, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than five or more than 
fifty (50) dollars, for each offence. Boards 
of Health in the various cities and towns 
shall cause the provisions of this act to 
be enforced in their respective cities and 
towns. 

Is this law enforced in your vicinity? 
Please answer by postal card. 

MARION A. MACBRIDE. 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 


_ -_—- FF 


PARIS HOMES FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 
WASHINGTON House, ; 
18 RuE DE MILAN, PARIS. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In thanking you for drawing attention 
to our British and American Homes for 
Young Women in Paris, may I correct the 
idea that they are in any sense ‘‘Rescue”’ 
Homes? Such homes would not be per- 
mitted in Paris, and have never been asso- 
ciated with our work. 

In providing board and home surround- 
ings at a moderate cost, which too often 
cannot be afforded by those who only find 
us when their slender resources have al- 
ready failed them, a great preventive 
work is doubtless accomplished to the 
thousands of young women full of honor 
able motives who yenture to a foreign 
country with scanty means and all the 
enthusiasm of inexperience. 

The missing link between our three 
homes in Paris and these young women, 
is that the homes are not known in Amer- 
ica. In England we have a net work of 
association by which a constant current 
of information is circulated, so that it is 
almost impossible for an English girl to 
come to Paris without warning, and infor- 
mation concerning our homes, unless 
through some vile agency which willingly 
deceives her, and such, alas! exist in all 
great cities. 

Is it not possible to weave such a net- 
work of safety on this side? England is 
but a few hours from Paris, but an ocean 





rolls between the American girl and her 
nearest friend. 
Apa M. Lewis (née Leigh). 
Dec. 24, 1900. 


_ —_——-— —__—— 


LITERARY NOTICES, 
NosBLeE Womanuoop. By Charles F. 

Dole. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1900. 

This little buok contains a very simple 
but noble contribution to the solution of 
the woman question. The writer con- 
trasts the fine modern conception of a 
perfect woman with that of ancient classic 
or even sacred writings. He says truly 
that a “low thought of the value of 
womanhood has always been the condition 
of barbarism. But how shall we build 
toward this conception? First, women 
need a sound physical basis and vigorous 
health. Men no longer wish them to 
faint or to weep, but to develop the moral 
and spiritual nature which constitutes 
humanity. The true conception of a de- 
mocracy is of universal nobility, including 
a noble womanhood with courage as its 
primary quality.’’ ‘*May our boys be pure 
and our girls brave.’’ Candor, sincerity, 
generosity and public spirit are absolutely 
needful. Equally needful is that sense of 
the relation of the individual life to the 
all-eucom passing life, which is the essence 
of religion, The ordinary woman loves 
those who love her; the noble woman loves 
all God's creatures, There are no purely 
womanly virtues, for virtue knowe no sex. 
The school girl forms the character of her 
boy friends, as they in turn form hers, If 
young men do not respect young women 
and stand in awe of their disapproval, it is 
bad for them both. If the girls of the 
new generation are noble enough to ex- 
pect tueir fathers and brothers to be noble, 
their influence will be potential. The 
young mother shapes her child’s character 
in accordance with her dream of excel- 
lence, and the highest office of a woman is 
motherhood; not necessarily physical 
motherhood, but that wider spirit which 
regards the world as her home and all 
mankind as her children. The dependence 
of women upon men for support is natural 
and: proper, for men are under equal obli- 
gations towomen. Whatcan a man, with 
all his earnings, do for his wife more than 
she may do for him? Women’s character- 
istic work, so far from being secondary 
to men’s, is the highest work of all. Such 
is in brief the teaching and spirit of this 
book, which is at once lucid and profund. 
No one can read it without increased re- 
spect for the nature and possibilities of 
womanhood. H. B. B. 


—- — es ——- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Secretary Long on Dec. 19 bought a 
residence site in Colorado Springs, and 
will build a house there at once. His 
daughters, who have been spending a 
year in Colorado for their health, propose 
to make that State their permanent home. 
May they vote at many more presidential 
elections! 


A supplementary sale was held at Phila- 
delpbia of the goods left over at the great 
National Suffrage Bazar in New York. It 
lasted two days,and thereceipts on the first 
day more than covered the expense of hall 
rent, etc., so that the sales on the second 
day represented clear profit. The figures 
of the total receipts were more than three 
hundred dollars. 


At the New England Women’s Club 
on a recent Monday, Prof. Mary Currier 
Adams, fornerly of Wellesley, gave an 
interesting lecture on “The American 
Voice.” Its high pitch and nasal twang 
were mentioned. The causes and remedy 
were set forth, the speaker going to 
the root of the matter when she declared 
that the voice is the exponent of the char- 
acter, and in order that the former should 
be ideal, it was necessary that the latter 
should be ideal also. 


A young Armenian, who was a cook in 
Turkey for seven years, doing Turkish 
and French cooking, wants a place to do 
cooking and general housework while 
learning English. Address Garabed Ara- 
kelyan, 12 Crawford Street, East Water- 
town, Mass. Another young Armenian, 
who has had six months’ experience of 
housework in this country and speaks a 
little English, also wants to do house- 
work. Address Arakel Ananian, at the 
same street and number. 


A free lecture on ‘‘Forestry,’’ illustrated 
by the stereopticon, will be given by the 
horticultural expert, Mr. J. Woodward 
Manning, on Jan. 3, at 8 P. M., in Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. This 
is one of a series of monthly lectures on 
some phase of beauty, either in nature or 
art, which the lecture committee of the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union has arranged for the first and third 
Thursday of each month, in conjunction 
with monthly conferences on some aspect 
of patriotism. The growing interest in 
our State in the whole question of trees 
and landscape gardening should ensure a 
large attendance at this valuable lecture. 


edit 


Church—I see by the paper that thirty- 
nine doctors got home recently from 
Europe, or one steamer. 

Gotham —Yes; you see, the football 
season has opened.— Yonkers Statesman. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F., J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE NEW SHOES. 





BY EMMA A. OPPER. 


You’d know by the way she goes creaking 
about, 
Peering down from all possible views 
At the two little feet thrust complacently out, 
That Polly has on her new shoes. 


They are neat, they are gay, they are but- 
toned up high, 
And they’re lined in a brilliant blue tint: 
They are bright as the stars twinkling up in 
the sky, 
Or a penny just out of the mint. 


But it isn't for that she’s so happy and proud 
That she’s almost unable to speak ; 
It’s because they give out such a charmingly 
loud— 
Such a perfectly beautiful squeak! 





—_—_———_~ Done 


CHRISTMAS ON THE “MAYFLOWER.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton contrib. 
utes to the December St. Nicholas the 
following story of Christmas on the May- 
Jlower. She is indebted for the facts to 
Elizabeth Tudor Brewster, a favorite niece 
of Elder William Brewster. The mother 
of Mrs. Stanton’s husband was a Brews- 
ter, and among the many family letters, 
dim and yellow with time, that came into 
her hands, was this account of Christmas: 


While yet at sea, the mothers began to 
discuss the probabilities of reaching land 
by Dec. 25, and having some little celebra- 
tion for the children, as they had half a 
dozen on board of the right age to enjoy 
some holiday performances. The fore- 
mothers who came from Holland bad 
imbibed the Dutch love for festive occa- 
sions, and were more liberal in their 
views than the rigid Puritans direct from 
England, who objected to all the legends 
of old Saint Nicholas, But Elder Brews- 
ter, then seventy-nine years old, and 
loving children tenderly, gave his vote for 
the celebration. Accordingly, as they 
sailed up the beautiful harbor of Ply- 
mouth, the mothers were busy in their 
preparations for the glad day. Knowing 
the fondness of Indians for beads, they 
had brought a large box of all sizes and 
colors, which they were stringing for the 
little Indians, as they intended to invite a 
few of them to come on board the ship. 
The mothers had also b ought a barrel 
full of ivy, holly, laurel, and immortelles 
to decorate their log cabins, Of these 
they made wreathe to ornament the chil- 
dren and the saloon. 

As soon as the Mayflower cast anchor, 
Elder Brewster and his interpreter, and 
as many of the fathers and mothers as the 
little boats would hold, went ashore to 
make arrangements about their cabins, to 
visit the squaws and invite the children. 
The interpreter explained to them the 
meaning of Christmas, the custom of 
exchanging gifts, etc, and they readily 
accepted the invitation. Massasoit was 
sachem of the Wampanoags and chief at 
this point. The yellow fever had reduced 
his tribe, once estimated at thirty thou- 
sand, to three hundred, now scattered all 
along the southern coast of Massachu- 
setts. 

When the Pilgrims landed there were 
only a few huts at that point. But the 
noble chief Massasoit was there, for- 
tunately for our little colony, consisting 
only of one hundred and two, all told— 
men, women, and children, Massasoit 
was a splendid specimen of manhood, 
honest, benevolent, and he loved peace. 
When Christmas dawned, bright and 
beautiful, he came on board with two 
squaws and six little boys and girls, all in 
their ornaments, paint, and feathers, the 
children in bright scarlet blankets, and 
caps made of white rabbit skins, the little 
ears standing upon their foreheads, and 
squirrel tails hanging down their backs. 
Each one carried a small basket containing 
beech and hickory nuts and wintergreen 
berries, which they presented gracefully 
to the English children standing in line 
ready to receivethem. The interpreter had 
taught them to say ‘Happy to see you,” 
‘‘Welcome,”’ and ‘!Farewell,’’ in the Indian 
tongue. So they shook hands, and re- 
ceived the natives graciously, presenting 
them, in turn, with little tin pails filled 
with fried cakes, almonds and raisins, 
some bright English pennies, a horn and 
a drum. The mothers tied strings of 
beads around their necks, wrists, and 
ankles, with which they were greatly 
pleased. 

They went all over the ship, and asked 
many questions about all they saw. When 
Massasoit proposed to go, the mothers 
urged him to stay to dinner, but he de- 
clined, saying that they did not under- 
stand English customs in eating, and that 
the children would not know how to use 





knives, forks, and spoons. Moreover, he 
said they never ate except when they were 
hungry, and the sun was still too high 
for that. 

‘The exchanging of presents was a very 
pretty ceremony, and when they were 
ready to depart, the good elder placed his 
bands on each little head, giving a short 
prayer and his blessing. While all this 
was transpiring, the squaws asked the 
foremothers to give them beads, which 
they readily did, and placed wreaths of 
ivy on their heads. As they paddled away 
in their little canoes, the horns and drums 
sounded, 

Then the mothers decorated their tables 
and spread out a grand Christmas dinner. 
Among other things they brought a box 
of plum puddings. It is an English cus- 
tom to make a large number of plum 
puddings at Christmas time, and shut 
them up tight in small tin pails and hang 
them on hooks on the kitchen wall, where 
they keep for months. You see them in 
Euglish kitchens to this day. With their 
plum puddings, gooseberry tarts, Brus- 
sels sprouts, salt fish and bacon, the 
Pilgrims had quite a sumptuous dinner. 
Then they sang, *'God Save the King,” 
and went on deck to watch the sun go 
down and the moon rise in all her glory. 

The children took their little baskets to 
their berths, the last objects of interest 
on which their eyes rested as they fell 
asleep. 





HUMOROUS. 


Smith—I wonder why it is that so many 
old maids have fat bank accounts? 

Jones—Probably, for lack of anything 
else, they husband their resources. 





Visitor —What a haughty, overbearing 
child that little freckle-face is! 

Teacher—It isn’t his fault; his mother 
is a cuok, and his father the janitor of ap 
apartment house.— Brooklyn Life. 


The following advertisement appeared 
in an East Anglian paper: ‘*Wanted, a 
steady man to look after a garden and 
milk a cow who has a good voice and is 
accustomed to sing in the choir.” 


Henderson (who has just bought a new 
pipe) -Can you tell me, professor, if this 
amber is genuine? 

Professor—Oh, that’s easily determined. 
Soak it in alcohol for twenty-four hours, 
It it’s genuine it will then have disap- 
peared.—Glasgow Evening Times 


“You know,” said Senator Sorghum, 
reprovingly, “I told you that what I 
wanted from you was a good, breezy 
speech.”’ ‘Well,’ answered the profes- 
sional orator, “I thought that was what I 
gave you. Nearly everybody who heard 
it said my arguments were only wind.” 
— Washington Star. 


It was not an easy thing for a man 
drawn on a jury to escape serving when 
he had to deal with Judge Lindley of St. 
Louis. A raw German wished to get off. 
“Schudge,”’ he said, plaintively, “I can 
nicht goot English understan’.”” “Oh, you 
can serve,”’ said Judge Lindley, cheerful 
ly. ‘You won’t have to understand good 
English; you won't hear any such in this 
court.” 


Dr. Westcott, travelling from Peter- 
borough to London, sat in the carriage 
with a comfortable Yorkshire clergyman, 
who bought a pottle of strawberries, and 
ate them with great enjoyment. Then he 
wiped his fingers, and threw the basket 
out of the window. A passenger said: ‘*A 
dangerous thing, sir, that is.” After a 
moment’s genial reflection, the clergyman 
answered, with a sweet smile: ‘‘We live, 
sir, in a world of risks!’’ 








SNEEZE AND BLOW. 

That is what you must do when you 
have catarrh in the head. The way to 
cure this disease is to purify the blood 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
soothes and heels the inflamed surfaces, 
rebuilds the delicate tissues and perma- 
nently cures catarrh by expelling from 
the blood the scrofulous taints upon which 
it depends. Be sure to get Hood's. 


THE nonirritating cathartic—Hood’s 
Pills. 








To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent age:.t to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Works of Art, 
Platinums, 


. w- Carbons, 
CARBONETTES. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH ¢0.. 


338 Washington Street. 


One Flight. 











EDUCATIONAL 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientitic schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M, Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpWIn De MeRriI?tre, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England, 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. . Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice! 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corm. 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





a 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation otf 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until paymentis made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 


2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A NINETEENTH CENTURY VALEDICTORY. 

With this issue of the Woman’s JourR- 
NAL we bid farewell to the Nineteenth 
Century. It seems natural and timely to 
compare the past and present condition of 
women, and to review the results so far 
attained by the advocates of their enfran- 
chisement. 

At the opening of the century the status 
of women all over the world was discour- 
aging in the extreme. The French Revo- 
lution bad collapsed into military despot- 
ism. The nations of Christendom were 
discordant and belligerent. Racial antipa- 
thies, ancestral superstitions, and theolog- 
ical bigotry reigned supreme. Kingcraft, 
priestcraft, and aristocracy dominated the 
bodies and souls of men and women, The 
Reformation had spent its force, and Prot- 
estantism had settled back into various 
forms of spiritual bondage. Science was 
dreaded and proscribed. Asia was steeped 
in Oriental apathy, Africa was a tropical 
jungle, Australia was a desert. In Mexico 
and South America Spain had engrafted 
medieval despotism upon Indian savagery. 
Only in England and the United States 
existed a measure of free thought and 
representative government, and our own 
democratic institutions were poisoned by 
the virus of negro slavery. The rights of 
women were not even a subject of discus- 
sion. In every country women remained 
legally and politically enslaved. The Ro- 
man and the common law alike held them 
as subjects. In the Christian family, as 
in the Mohammedan harem, they were 
physically, mentally, and morally in fet- 
ters. 

Suddenly, in 1790, this world-wide and 
age-long night of woman’s subjection was 
illumined by a ray of light. Mary Wol- 
stonecraft published in London her plea 
for emancipation, entitled “The Rights of 
Women.” For the first time in the 
world’s history a woman pleaded the 
cause of her sex, and demanded social and 
political equality with men. Her book 
was ridiculed, denounced, and ignored. 
But it was the germ which has grown and 
developed, until to-day the movement is 
recognized and respected throughout the 
civilized world. 

The American Revolution had resulted 
in a partial emancipation of thought. In 
1776 the Quaker colonists of New Jersey 
struck out the words ‘‘male freeholder”’ 
from the suffrage clause of their Province 
charter, and substituted the words ‘‘all 
inhabitants worth £50.’ Then and there, 
for the first time, a few women of proper- 
ty voted. But when, in 1807, the property 
qualifications were swept away, this ex- 
ceptional right was extinguished by an 
arbitrary and unconstitutional legal enact- 
ment. 

It was not until 1837 that the woman’s 
baitle fairly began. Naturally, it first 
took place inside the ranks of the Aboli- 
tionists, and its earliest opponents were 
the New England clergy. The first de- 
mand was for freedom of speech, In 1837 
Sarah and Angelina Grimké, South Caro- 
lina women, having freed their slaves, be- 
gan to lecture in Massachusetts against 
negro slavery. A Pastoral Letter was im- 
mediately issued by the General Associa- 
tion of Orthodox Congregational Church- 
es, at its convention in West Brookfield, 
denouncing those ‘‘who encourage fe- 
males to bear an obtrusive and ostenta- 
tious part in measures of reform,’’ or who 
“countenance any of that sex who so far 
forget themselves as to itinerate in the 
character of public lecturers and teach- 
ers.’’ Young Lucy Stone sat in the gallery 
of the church where this Letter was read, 
and heard it with indignation. Then and 
there she consecrated herself to the mis- 
sion of securing equal rights for women. 
From that day it became a burning and 
dividing question, first among the Aboli- 
tionists themselves, and soon throughout 
the country at large. Naturally, with the 
movement of women for freedom came 
the remonstrance from among the women 
themselves, in Catherine Beecher’s essay 
on ‘‘The Duty of American Females,”’ ad 
dressed to Angelina Grimké, and refuted 
by the latter in the columns of The Liber- 
ator, The controversy rent the Anti- 
Slavery Society in twain, and has contin- 
ued with ever-increasing activity to the 
present hour. 

This battle has taken varied forms. 
First it was for free speech, then for the 
right of women to take part in public 
movements, then for the removal of social, 
industrial, educational, legal, political, 
and religious disabilities. The work was 





so all-pervading that now, after 63 years, 
people do not comprehend the radical 
changes already affected by it in the posi- 
tion of women. The most conservative 
women to-day exercise without question 
social, educational, industrial, legal, and 
religious privileges and activities which 
were regarded with horror half a century 
ago. Even political rights are accepted 
when once conferred. Within a month 
the most reactionary and exclusive coter- 
ies of Boston feminine conservatism have 
worked with enthusiasm to enlist women 
as voters for Boston school committee, 
while deprecating with amusing inconsis- 
tency the coéperation of ‘‘woman suffra- 
gists.’”’ In four States this very year more 


than 200,000 women have voted in the | 


election of President. In twenty other 
States they have the right of school suf- 
frage, and in one other full municipal 
suffrage. Even in States where as yet 
they have no votes they are elected to im- 
portant political offices, and exert a grow- 
ing influence in public affairs. 

All honor to the brave pioneers! Fran- 
ces Wright led the way in 1820, In 1837 
came Sarah and Angelina Grimké, Abby 
Kelly, Lucretia Mott, Ernestine L. Rose, 
and Margaret Fuller. A few years later 
followed Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Dana 
Gage, Paulina Wright, Harriot K. Hunt, 
Antoinette L. Brown, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Sarah Otis Ernst, and Susan B. 
Anthony. Soon after came Clarissa H. 
Nichols of Vermont, Elizabeth B. Chace 
of Rhode Island, Caroline M. Severance 
and Josephine Griffing of Ohio, Jane G, 
Swisshelm and Mary Grew of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mary F. Thomas and Amanda Way of 
Indiana. In the sixties came Julia Ward 
Howe, Edna D. Cheney, Abby W. May, 
Elizabeth K. Churchell, Sarah Shaw 
Russell, Mary A. Livermore, and Han- 
nah Tracy Cutler; in the seventies, 
Frances Willard, and Clara Barton, and 
Margaret Campbell, and a host of other 
women equally worthy, noble, intellectual, 
exemplary, and refined. It has been a 
glorious company, of whom the world was 
pot worthy. Modest and unassuming, 
thoughtful and considerate, most of them 
married women, happy wives and loving 
mothers, faithful to their husbands and 
devoted to their homes, it has been a priv- 
ilege to have known them, and to be able 
to recall those (alas, the great majority) 
who have gone before us “to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.”’ Their 
unselfish labors have transformed social 
usages, revolutionized legal codes, puri- 
fied literature, opened colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, established coéducation, 
secured admission to varied forms of in- 
dustry, and converted hostility and con- 
tempt into toleration, sympathy, and 
respect. 

In this beneficent work these women 
have had the continuous sympathy and 
coéperation of just and generous men. As 
early as 1836 Abraham Lincoln, as a candi- 
date for the Illinois Legislature, in a pub 
lished statement of his political views, 
avowed himself in favor of woman suf- 
frage. In 1833 Rev. J. J. Shipperd, the 
father and founder of Oberlin College, 
announced as among its objects equal edu- 
cational advantages for “the hitherto mis- 
judged and neglected sex.’’ In 1840, in 
England, Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison championed the right of 
women to be members of the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention. In 1850 Robert 
Dale Owen, in the Indiana Constitutional 
Convention, secured independent property 
rights for married women. Gerrit Smith, 
Theodore D. Weld, Joshua R. Giddings, 
Charles C. Burleigh, Oliver Johnson, 
Elizur Wright, Stephen Foster, George 
William Curtis, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, George W. Julian, Sal- 
mon P, Chase, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Samuel E, Sewall, James Free- 
man Clarke, William I. Bowditch, William 
Dudley Foulke, George F. Hoar, Thomas 
B. Reed, Gilbert Haven, the brothers Gar- 
rison, John K. Wildman, and many more 
came to the aid of aspiring womanhood 
in its early struggle for legal and political 
equality. Such supporters were a guaran- 
tee of victory. H. B. B. 
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END OF THE CENTURY ECHOES, 

Bishop J. W. Hamilton, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, recently delivered 
a masterly lecture on ‘‘The Achievements 
of the Closing Century,”’ in Sap Francisco. 
It was a scholarly review of the great re- 
form movements which have marked the 
century; notably the woman's rights agi- 
tation and the emancipation of the slaves. 
The Bishop said in part: 


In Seneca Falls in 1848 was born a hum- 
ble movement, which rose from the sneer- 
ing title of a ‘‘feminine fad”’ to the proud 
condition of a Senate-swaying question. I 
refer to the emancipation of women. It 
has permeated all our religious as well as 
political thought. But you need not go 
back fifty years to learn that there are 
to-day many women who have not realized 
the New Testament revelation concerning 
women. 

You no more thought of a woman law- 
yer twenty years ago than you did ofa 





woman physician, As for a woman 
preacher, the thing was foreign to our 
ideas. We thought that if God were to 
let a woman preach, the whole machinery 
would go to ruin. 

I want to say that from 1850 to 1875 
there was accomplished a revolution which 
gave an entirely new career to women. 
Woman should be nothing lower than the 
sister of man, and man nothing higher 
than the brother of woman. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his address in 
New York City on Thanksgiving, said: 
“The nineteenth century woman has come 
splendidly to the front in every good 
work,”’ 

In her address before the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
president, Mrs, Lillian M. N. Stevens, told 
of the gains made since the Union met in 
Washington last. In regard to suffrage, 
she said: 

Since 1881 marked progress has been 
made in that great movement looking 
toward a real republic, the enfranchise- 
ment of women. ... Not long ago, in 
Idaho, we were ina W. C. T. U. conven- 
tion to which some of the delegates came 
late, because, as they explained, they 
could not leave home until they had cast 
their votes for the temperance candidate 
for mayor, while the nominee on the other 
ticket was a well-known brewer; and in 
Colorado we were present at a temperance 
meeting when a fine, manly-looking man 
was introduced as mayor, who openly and 
(apparently) proudly stated that be owed 
his election to the white-ribboners of his 
city. This year 145,000 women registered 
to vote for the President of the United 
States. 

In a press letter from Scotland Robert 
J. Burdette says of the government of 
Great Britain: ‘This empire is nothing 
but a big republic with a life-term presi- 
dent, anyhow, And the president is a 
woman. And not one of her royal prede- 
cessors ever made such a magnificent rec. 
ord as a ruler. Whatdo you think of that, 
you man afraid of woman suffrage?” 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 





Mlle. Chauvin, the first woman barris- 
ter in France, will shortly make her début 
before the fourth chamber of the civil 
court of the Seine. 

Mme, Petit, wife of a doctor of laws 
attached to the chamber of commerce, 
Paris, has been admitted to the French 
bar. 

Miss Clara Brett Martin, of Toronto, 
the first woman lawyer in Canada, will 
be a candidate for Public Schoo) Trustee 
in the Second Ward. Miss Martin served 
for some years on the High School Board 
of the same city. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION CON- 
FERENCE. 





At the third conference of presidents of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held in Boston Dec. 18, over 100 
of the 158 presidents, or their appointees, 
were present, and many matters of im- 
portance were discussed. Plans were 
adopted for the New England Conference 
to be held April 11 and 12, 1901. 

The chairman of the arts and crafts 
committee, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, of 
New Bedford, announced the offer by the 
State Federation of two prizes of $10 and 
$15 for the most artistic designs for guide- 
board and post, in wood. The competi- 
tion is not restricted to club women, but 
is open to any one living in Massachu- 
setts, 

Mrs. Anna D. West, former State chair. 
man of correspondence, and now a director 
of the General Federation, gave a clear 
account of the circumstances attending 
the relations of the Woman’s Era Club 
with the General Federation from the 
beginning. She refuted the charge that 
the Massachusetts delegates allowed 
things to drift at Milwaukee, showing 
that they entered a protest against the 
action of the board in excluding the 
Woman’s Era Club as soon as they were 
notified of the circumstances, which was 
as soon as they reached Milwaukee, Mrs, 
West explained why the matter was never 
brought into the open convention. The 
protest was voted and sent to the board 
Monday afternoon. The board delayed 
action till the Thursday following, when 
it refused to take the application of 
the Woman’s Era Club from the table. 
During the intervening time the delega- 
tion was powerless to act; it could only 
wait. After the decision of the board 
one day was left in which to lay the 
matter before the convention. There 
were several reasons why the delegation 
refrained from such action. Massachu- 
setts had been accused of bringing her 
colored delegate to Milwaukee expressly 
to make trouble. Another and stronger 
reason was the attitude of the South, the 
Southern delegates openly declaring that 
every Southern club would leave the Fed- 
eration if the Woman's Era Club was 
admitted. In Mrs. West’s opinion action 
on the part of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion at this juncture would have led to 
the disruption of the Federation, the re- 
sponsibility for which the delegates were 
not ready to assume, 





Since Milwaukee the matter had not 
been allowed to drop. At the meeting of 
the executive board of the General Feder- 
ation last month, Mrs. West had moved 
that the application of the Woman's Era 
Glub be taken from the table. It was 
done. The announcement was then made 
that the Georgia State Federation had 
sent to the board notice of an amendment 
to be voted upon at the sixth biennial, in 
serting the word ‘‘white’’ in the by-laws 
of the General Federation, which, if 
passed, would have the effect of making 
the Federation an organization of white 
women’s clubs. Out of courtesy to the 
Georgia Federation, the board voted to 
postpone action on the application of the 
Woman’s Era Club until the amendment 
had been passed upon at the biennial. 
Mrs. West dissented from this action. 

Miss Helen A. Whittier, of Lowell, sug- 
gested that Massachusetts should make 
another effort for reorganization, a result 
which would eliminate the color question 
from the situation. Should the South 
leave the Federation, it would experience 
far greater loss from its action than would 
Massachusetts. 

The conference voted to indorse the 
action of the Massachusetts delegation at 
Milwaukee, and recommended that the 
executive board of the Massachusetts State 
Federation send to the executive board of 
the General Federation notice of an 
amendment to the by-laws of the General 
Federation, embodying the Massachusetts 
plan of reorganization, to be voted upon 
at the sixth biennial. 


BROOKLYN WOMEN’S HEALTH PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 





The Woman's Health Protective Asso- 
ciation has become an established factor 
in the promotion of cleanliness, order, 
and beauty in the Borough of Brooklyn. 

It stands for pure air and pure water; 
for clean streets and clean cars; for clean 
public buildings; for sanitary schpol- 
houses; for clean stairways and platforms 
to elevated and bridge railways; for clean 
ferry houses and boats, and for efficient 
municipal service in the collection and 
disposal of waste. It utters its protest 
against— 

The littering of streets with papers, 
circulars, and rubbish, 

Spitting in public places. 

The slovenly exposure of garbage. 

The over-filling of ash barrels. 

The use of improper receptacles for 
ashes and garbage. 

The mixing of papers and rubbish with 
ashes, 

The proximity of foul dumping grounds. 

It aims to arouse civic pride; to inspire 
a desire for neatness; to promote a love of 
order; to aid all measures which conduce 
to health; to further the proper civic 
training of the young. 

It desires the codperation of all citizens, 
especially of all women, in its important 
work, 

Will not all, will not you, by care in 
little things, help us to keep our city 
clean, and thus make it worthy the name 
it bears—‘‘A City of Homes’’? 

If you will, these things we ask of you: 

Do not throw paper, circulars, or fruit- 
skins on the street. 

Do not put garbage in unsightly vessels. 

Do not put rubbish with your ashes. 

Do not put ashes in anything but sound 
barrels or cans. 

Do not fill them higher than four inches 
below the top. 

Do not expose waste longer than neces- 
sary. 

Do not place garbage, ashes, or any 
kind of refuse on the sidewalk; keep it 
within your fence line until called for. 

Will you not heed these simple re- 
quests, and thus add a great supplemen- 
tary force to Brooklyn's street-cleaning 
service? 

Particular attention is requested to the 
following: 

The Woman’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation holds its regular meetings at Wiss- 
ner Hall, Fulton Street and Flatbush 
Avenue, the second Friday of each month 
at 1030 A.M. Members and their friends 
are cord ially invited to be present at these 
meetings. 

No notices of regulir meetings are sent 
to members. Announcements of special 
meetings are sent to each member. The 
annual meeting is held the last Wednes- 
day in May. 

To promote acquaintanceship a social 
tea is given annually. The expenses of 
refreshments are met by Voluntary con- 
tributions. 

The foregoing is a copy of the printed 
circular which sets forth the aims of our 
Association. This has been widely dis- 
tributed, and while the result of this ap- 
peal has not thus far been all we desire, 
there is much to encourage us in the 
thought that it has had much to do in 
awakening hundreds of the women of 
Brooklyn to an appreciation of the fact 
that municipal government is to-day the 
great fundamental problem of political 
economy, and that local rule needs the 
active codperation of each and every one 
to ensure its highest development. 

Believing that the safety of any com- 
munity lies in obedience to laws made for 
its welfare, the Association has sought to 
secure their honest enforcement, and it 
has from time to time recommended to 
the proper authorities the enactment of 
new ordinances for the further promotion 
of health and cleanliness. 

The activity of the Association has been 





shown in various ways—in securing a 
proper disposition of ashes and garbage, in 
waging warfare against litter being thrown 
into the streets, in the beating of carpets 
in the rear yards of dwellings, and in the 
dumping of refuse upon vacant lots, Ef- 
fective work has been accomplished in 
preventing the scattering of straw and 
excelsior from delivery wagons, and un- 
ceasing complaints concerning the unsani- 
tary condition of ferry boats, surface, 
elevated and bridge cars, stairways and 
platforms have led to partial reform, and 
our attempt to civilize the great travelling 
public has found expression in admonitory 
signs placed in the cars and ferry boats 
positively prohibiting spitting in these 
conveyances, 

The crusade which has now extended 
all over the country against this vile and 
unhealthful practice was commenced by 
the W. H. P. A. of Brooklyn, and as 
pioneers we endured the usual fate of 
such, and became fit prey for ridicule and 
scorn; but now that the various Health 
Boards of the land have arisen to declare 
that “spitting in public conveyances isa 
public nuisance and detrimental to public 
health,” we find ourselves in very digni- 
fied company, and co-workers with those 
who are recognized as knowing whereof 
they speak. Attempts to have the distri- 
bution of circulars interdicted upon our 
streets have heretofore proved unsuccess- 
ful, and while many advertisers have been 
persuaded to use less wasteful methods 
of calling attention to their wares, all 
efforts to enlist our Mayor to approve an 
ordinance for the remedy of this evil, 
passed at our urgent solicitations by the 
Municipal Assembly, proved ineffectual, 
and Mayor Van Wyck’s veto is to day one 
of the most prolific causes of the dirt and 
disorder of our streets. 

The ordinances prohibiting the beating 
of carpets in the back yard, the dumping 
of refuse in vacant lots, and the restrictive 
regulation in regard to Bill-Posting, are 
still, in spite of our best endeavors, ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance.’’ The law forbidding obstructions 
upon our streets and sidewalks has been 
brought to the attention of our Highway 
Commissioners many times and oft. Tem- 
porary relief from these evils was the sole 
outcome of our zeal, but our Borough 
President, Mr. Grout, has proved a most 
efficient ally, and now he who will may 
complain of these incumbrances, and 
prompt and sure redress for grievances 
will follow. 

The Association is pledged to the ad- 
vocacy of the cremation of garbage, be- 
lieving this to be the most healthful and 
economic way of disposing of it. 

Within the past two years the Associa- 
tion has taken up the investigation of the 
public schools of Brooklyn. A number 
of them were found to bein an unsanitary 
condition and lacking many essential re- 
quisites for the comfort and convenience 
of teachers and pupils. A memorial to the 
Board of Education, setting forth these 
facts, asked for immediate reform in these 
matters, and as a result the Board voted 
an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
by way ofa beginning to better things. 
The Board of Estimate, however, reduced 
the appropriation to five thousand dollars, 
thus making any great progress in the 
amelioration of things impossible. 

The necessity of an abundant supply of 
pure water has long been the subject of 
earnest discussion, and this topic of vital 
interest is considered in its up-to-date 
progress at each meeting. 

This is but a small part of what has been 
done by the Association, and in closing 
we will quote the following from one of 
our annual reports: 

Perhaps the pet scheme of the organiza- 
tion has to do with the children of Brook- 
lyn. It believes that the first and most 
important purpose of a public school train- 
ing is to make of its recipients good citi- 
zens. What thecity gives to its children 
in education, and all that implies, should 
be rendered back to the city in intelligent, 
honest, unselfish devotion to the interests 
of the municipality. Systematic instruc- 
tion in laws and ordinances, the rights of 
property, the regard for neatness of the 
streets, of public buildings and convey- 
ances, willin years to come help to make 
of Brooklyn’s voters and officials men 
alive to a sense of their civic responsi- 
bility.” 

Several children’s aid societies have 
been formed in various societies of our 
city, and the members are being trained 
to new ideas concerning true patriotism, 
and they begin to comprehend the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the motto of our 
Association: ‘‘He who works for the up- 
building of a city works for the world.” 

ELLEN A. SCRIMGEOUR, 
Pres. Brooklyn H. P. A. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speak: 


Equa! Rights Readings and Recitations, ic 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLAcKWwELtL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office. 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sent-. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
SARAH EVA SHERMAN, M. D. 

The notices of this remarkable woman 
which have appeared in the newspapers 
since her recent death, all so just and ap- 
preciative, still leave reom for a tribute 
to her worth and work from one who was 
one of the first to welcome her to her 
professional career in Salem, Mass, This 
city remained her home until the last, and 
to its citizens the events of her life are 
familiar and endeared. No man or woman 
in Salem of recent years bas in profes- 
sional ways commanded greater confidence 
or warmer regard, 

But her profession, though the central, 
was only one of many interests and activi- 
ties of the highest order which bave en- 
gaged her mind and heart and hand for 
the community in which she lived, and 
fora much larger public during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Sarah Eva Sherman was born at Fays- 
ton, Vt., among the Green Mountains, of 
excellent parentage, as no one can doubt 
who knew her beautiful and strong-souled 
mother during her last few years spent 
with her daughters, Dr. Sherman and 
Mrs. Sanborn, at Salem. She was, on her 
father’s side, of the lineage of Roger Sher- 
man, the Connecticut patriot. 

Had the family fortune been abundant, 
as it was not, this country girl would 
doubtless all the same have gone forth 
from hearty choice to her own main- 
tenance and the making of her own way 
and destiny. Such was thestrong fibre of 
her nature. After pupilship at the dis- 
trict school came teaching in similar 
schools, which sometimes included 
“boarding around.’’ She gained small 
pecuniary remuneration, but priceless ex- 
perience, especially the discipline of self- 
reliance, whose results were so marked in 
later years. 

Then came the academy at Thetford, 
Vt., where, while still a pupil, she was 
promoted pro meritis to be assistant 
teacher. Then more and even better 
teaching in other places, ending in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. There at length she left the 
school-room to be a student in medicine 
under the late Dr. D. B. Whittier, and 
later at the Medical School of Boston 
University. Graduating with honor in 
1876, after a few months of practice at 
Winchendon she came to Salem, and 
opened an office on old Federal Street. 

She was the first woman of liberal pro- 
fessional training who had attempted to 
practise medicine in that city, and the 
popular prejudice against women in pro- 
fessions was nowhere more inveterate than 
there. Many a kind-hearted person be- 
nevolently said: ‘She cannot succeed, 
Why did she come to a place where social 
ideas are immovably fixed by long and 
unquestioned tradition?” 

But soon her gifts and graces were found 
out. After a few months, some ladies of 
the best circles said to each other: ‘Here 
is a good opportunity for us and our 
young daughters to learn about physiology 
and hygiene from one of our own sex, and 
a bright and refined and well-instructed 
woman, too.” She wasaccordingly invited 
to give a course of afternoon lectures upon 
these subjects, and the call was promptly 
accepted. The hall was filled at every 
lecture, and all who came were charmed 
into attention and admiration. The 
hearers lingered to make the lecturer’s ac- 
quaintance, and to ask questions, Grad- 
ually she became confidential adviser and 
counsellor to women older and younger. 
One and another began to employ her as 
regular physician in their families. 

Meanwhile her remarkable personality, 
her rare intelligence and refined manners, 
caused her to be invited as a guest by 
people of the highest standing, so that 
her invitations outran the time at her 
command. In one year she had become 
entrenched in the confidence and regard 
of all who bad come to know her well, 
and a happy home in Salem, with the 
prospect of professional success, was 
assured, 

The realization of that professional suc- 
cess was henceforth marked and even 
brilliant. An ample share of people of all 
ranks became her patrons, including many 
families of social eminence. Not less was 
she the good physician and unaffected 
friend of the obscure and poor. Ip sump- 
tuous mansions, and in homes with bare 
walls, | have heard with equal fondness,— 
‘My friend, Dr. Sherman.” 

Outside her profession—if, indeed, any- 
thing good in a community can be outside 
the interest and helpfulness of a high- 
minded, true-hearted physician — this 
noble woman lent ber strong aid to a 
multitude of good causes. Education, 
especially the care and culture of young 
children, was very near to her heart, and 
the city was fortunate enough to secure 
her membership of the School Board for 
several years, where the primary grades 
and the kindergarten in instruction re- 
ceived her special care. Moral education 
and social improvement had the benefit 
of her wise interest and her public per- 
suasions. 





As a public speaker she brought to the 
platform a presence as modest as it was 
queenly, a musical and captivating voice, 
and a mind of clear thought and sincere 
conviction. None were heard to say that 
Dr. Sherman bad no business to speak in 
public. 

I should fail of justice to Dr. Sherman, 
were | to omit, or speak sparingly of, two 
great social benefits which she conferred 
upon her adopted city: 1. She did much 
to draw the best people together in mutual 
acquaintance and common interests, In 
an old community like Salem, family 
traditions and accidental circumstances 
are sure in the long years to leave marked 
lines of social separation, and this with- 
out apy real narrowness or thought of 
being exclusive. By becoming the friend 
and coveted member of all classes, Dr. 
Sherman, with her rare grace and strength 
of personality, scarcely aware of the good 
she was doing, introduced very many 
valuable persons to each other, who, with 
her as intermediary and centre, became 
acquaintances, fellow-workers, and some- 
times warm friends, forgetting the things 
that had hitherto kept them apart. What 
she was, and what she accomplished in 
this way, it would require strong words to 
tell. Happy results of it are seen in the 
Salem Woman’s Club, of which she was 
the chief originator and first president. 

2. The other social change in which 
she was strikingly efficient was the win- 
ning and inducing young women to a life- 
work of some definite and studious kind. 
Her delightful and ever womanly fulfil- 
ment of her own calling helped to shame 
away from those around ber all thought 
that labor, concentrated and exacting 
labor, in any useful pursuit, can ever be 
degrading. With her in view many a 
young person of her sex came to aspire to 
do some fruitful work in the world, and 
to do it earnestly, faithfully, and splen- 
didly, even as she was doing hers. The 
ambition to be of value, to be self. main- 
taining, to rise to self-command and per- 
sonal independence, was aroused, Shop- 
girls, and women in drudging industries, 
under her influence began to realize new 
dignity and contentment in their work. 
The word of her mouth and the word of 
her actual life to every young woman 
within her radius was: ‘‘You can do some 
thing in the world, and do it with success 
and honor; nothing that needs to be done 
can possibly demean you; every such 
thing, heartily and faithfully entered into, 
will surely exalt and make happier the 
doer,”’ 

Dr. Sherman stood high in her profes- 
sion, and in it received such honors as 
few if any New England women have re- 
ceived so amply. She had held all the 
honorable positions in the Essex County 
Hom@opathic Society; had been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Surgical and 
Gynecological Society; was at her death a 
trustee of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
and lecturer on anatomy there. She was 
a trustee of Boston University, having 
been reélected, out of the usual custom, 
after a four years’ term of able and faithful 
service, 

At her funeral all these organizations, 
and others were represented. There 
were also present in large numbers the 
leading men and women of Salem and the 
neighborhood, besides hundreds of per- 
sons of every degree to whom her life had 
been an acknowledged blessing. Rarely 
has the writer seen so large or so tearful a 
funeral assembly. 

The secret of this woman’s large useful 
ness and influence cannot be told by any 
strict analysis. By inheritance, and by 
constant cultivation, she possessed a 
many-powered and many-sided mind; but 
its chief faculties were insight and conse- 
quent foresight. She brought all ques 
tions and problems to the test of princi- 
ple. She was not a time server, or a rash 
seeker for hasty results. She endeavored 
to follow laws to their farthest reach, true 
principles to their utmost  loftiness. 
Alone or with two or three, she was as 
confident and cheerful as if the world 
were on her side. Often she was beard to 
say to some timid and hesitating person: 
‘*Believe in yourself ! This indeed was 
a common injunction to her patients: “Be- 
lieve in the strength you have, and it will 
create more.”’ This was the bracing gos- 
pel of her life, which she practised faith- 
fully and disseminated abroad to good 
effect. 

Her character and life were those of a 
sincere and genuine soul. Sincere, in the 
original, means “‘without wax in the 
honey.’’ This transparency of thought, 
feeling, and expression meant clearness 
of discernment and clearness of utterance 
as well. It also brought her into sympa- 
thetic and often confidential nearness with 
people, and made children and babies 
always wish to come to her. That it 
helped her in the diagnosis of her patients 
I have always believed. It was a delight- 
ful quality in her conversation and public 
addresses. 

Interested heartily in the cause of wo- 
man’s liberation and equal opportunity, 





and always ready to contend for it, ber 
chief and foremost desire, as she often 
said, was to enlarge woman where she 
was, to empower and enfranchise her 
with her full womanly faculties, wherever 
her lot happened to be cast, in the midst 
of her necessary life work. 

Is not one such womanly life as this of 
which I have tried to give a sketch,—so 
strong and beautiful in itself, and so man- 
ifoldiy and magnetically related,—a great- 
er help toward the good time coming for 
the sex than a volume of logical argu- 
ments? It is the living presence and ex- 
emplification of the good time coming. It 
is a pledge and promise of all the best we 
desire or hope for women, one and all, 

SAMUEL C, BEANE. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

igemasailitnaanias 
MRS. LUCY M. (ALLEN) DAVIS 

Died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Edward P. Bartlett, Sterling, Mass., on the 
3d inst., in her eightieth year. Mrs, Davis 
was a staunch suffragist from early youth, 
identifying herself with suffrage societies 
wherever she lived. In Syracuse, N. Y., 
under the leadership of Samuel J. May; in 
Northboro, West Newton or Sterling, when 
with her children. A native of Medfield, 
Mrs. Davis was the eldest daughter of 
Ellis and Lucy Lane Allen. She was born 
on the Allen homestead, educated in the 
district school and Waltham and North- 
field Academies. She commenced teach- 
ing at sixteen years in New Hampshire, 
and taught in the same school at Medfield 
where, twenty-five years before, her mother 
had taught. She married James Davis, 
of Northboro, who died in 1893, For 
several years Mrs. Davis was a member of 
the school board in Northboro. She lived 
in Syracuse, N. Y., during the excitement 
caused by the passage of the fugitive 
slave law, and was an active worker in the 
under ground railroad. At the celebrated 
Jerry rescue, she assisted in disguising 
him so that be could leave the city and 
flee to Canada. 

Mrs. Davis was a fine singer, having a 
voice of great compass and power and 
excellent quality. Lowell Mason offered 
to give her a musical education if she 
would sing in his celebrated choir in Bos- 
ton. While singing in a concert given by 
the Boston Academy of Music in Boston, 
Mr. Mason’s father said he could easily 
distinguish her voice in the heaviest 
choruses. She had eight children, five of 
whom survive her: Geo. D. Davis, of 
West Newton, Chas. S. Davis, of Phila- 
delphia, Fred G. Davis, of Chicago, Mrs. 
Ed, P. Bartlett, of Sterling, and Mrs 
Edward B. Drew, of Tientsin, China. The 
funeral was at the Unitarian church, 
Northboro, Dec. 6, 

(Perhaps our readers will recall the mar- 
vellous escape of Mrs. Drew, wife of E. B. 
Drew, Chinese Commissioner of Customs, 
and next Sir Robert Hart. Mrs. Drew 
spent nights in a cellar as the Chinese bom- 
barded them.) N. P. Ae 

MRS. OLIVER JOHNSON, 
Daughter of John 8. C. Abbott, the his- 
torian, and widow of Oliver Johnson, for- 
mer editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
and the New York Weekly Tribune, the life- 
long friend of anti-slavery and woman 
suffrage, died, Dec. 5, in Binghampton, N. 
Y., at the home of her daughter, Mrs. R. 
R. Daly. 

—_—_— Oo 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Dec, 24, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, last 
Saturday, was a brilliant and delightful 
affair. The day was perfect, mild and 
sunny, 80 that people could travel from a 
distance without exposure to inclement 
weather, and there were friends whocame 
from Philadelphia, from Bridgeport and 
Norwalk, Connecticut, as well as from 
points in New Jersey, and from Brooklyn, 
now New York. The beautiful rooms at 
the Waldorf-Astoria were alight with elecd 
tricity despite the sunshine, so that we 
never knew when the latter faded away. 
The myrtle room was used for the recep- 
tion, and the Astor gallery for the banquet. 
That stately hall looked lovely indeed, 
with the tables decorated with long lines 
of pink-shaded candles, and with pink 
carnations and white petisporum in tall 
vases. Along one side was the officers’ 
table, and the guests were seated at round 
tables, so that each group could be made 
up of friends. 

After an excellent repast, it was my 
pleasant duty to make a brief address of 
welcome. In this, attention was called to 
the various events of the past year which 
seemed most to affect the interests of 
women, and a prediction made of the 
hopes of the coming century. Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell was the first 
regular speaker, and her theme was “Our 
Legacy from the Pilgrim Mothers.”’ In 
her interesting remarks she spoke of the 
great hardships which those heroines had 
endured in their pursuit of freedom, and 
pointed out that it behooved us to try to 





imitate them in our steadfastness and de. 
votion to the best good of the community 
and of the world. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadelphia, 
was next presented. Mrs. Schoff is vice 
president of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and president of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Assembly of Mothers. She has 
been active in securing legislation for the 
benefit of dependent children, and her 
theme was the need of proper care for 
these waifs. She closed by eloquently urg- 
ing women to use their influence for such 
reforms, as they had indirect power even 
now, and could accomplish much by ap- 
pealing to the Legislatures. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, made a graceful address 
on “The Library, the only Telephone 
which Connects us with the Past.”” She 
quoted from ancient Sanscrit and Egyp- 
tian writings to show the standing and 
estimation of women in remote times, and 
closed with many apt illustrations from 
more modern works, all interwoven to 
prove the benefit of libraries to women 
and to the world. 

Mrs. Cora Welles Trow, president of the 
Society for Political Study, made a bril- 
liant speech on ‘Have we Improved on 
the Pilgrim Mothers?’ She had madea 
study of the early records of the Puritans, 
and from tbem proved the wonderful 
executive ability and accomplishments of 
those noble women; she argued that we 
of to-day were hardly in all respects doing 
what we might for the improvement of 
the world, and enforced her argument 
with many witty illustrations. 

Mrs. Joseph Hartshorn, president of 
the Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
made some brief and clever remarks; 
Mrs. Cynthia {Westover Alden, president- 
general of the Sunshine Society, spoke of 
the scope and purposes of her organiza- 
tion; Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour brought 
to mind some illustrations from the past, 
and Kev. Phabe Hanaford earnestly 
closed the speaking. Letters of regret 
were received from Mrs, Ricker and Mrs, 
Whitney. 

Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Kuapp, so widely 
known for her benevolence, said she 
would sing her sentiments, and gave two 
ballads, one of her own composing on the 
value of a smile. Miss Mary J. Lansing, 
Miss A. Welling, and Mrs. Clementine 
Wells Hess also sang most acceptably, and 
Miss Mary McMarten played a quaint old 
march as the guests entered the dining- 
room. It was a delightful afternoon, and 
the triends were mutually congratulatory 
as they dispersed to their homes in the 
fading sunset. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Legislative League will 
be held at the Tuxedo, 59th Street and 
Madison Avenue, on Thursday, Jan. 3, at 
three P. M. The subject of legislative 
action will be discussed. All who are in- 
terested in such reforms are asked to be 
present. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


_—o- -—-—— 


POWER ENOUGH FOR WORLD’S WORK. 

“Six weeks ago to-day I was sitting on 
one of the Devon cliffs looking off upon 
the Bristol Channel. A canny Scotchman, 
a wealthy contractor and a man of saga- 
cious mind, was at my side. We were 
discussing the industrial prospects of 
England, and the foreboding which has 
often been uttered, and which Mr. Bal. 
four has just repeated in an academic ad. 
dress in Cambridge, that the coal supply 
of England will be exhausted in a few 
generations. My Scotch companion was 
no pessimist, and he met this dark 
prophecy of a time to come to Great 
Britain when manufacture would be closed 
because the fires would go out, by saying 
that he had no question that the ingenuity 
of the human mind would meet any such 
emergency as the failure of coal by a new 
adaptation of old and hitherto unused 
forces to the work of the English in that 
time to come. Then he pointed to the 
incoming tide —and along that shore on 
which we looked it rises and falls thirty 
feet twice a day—and exclaimed, ‘*What 
a head of water is that! What enor- 
mous industries might not this power 
impel were it trained to the wheels of 
manufacture instead of wasting itself 
upon the moaning beaches or dashing 
itself like a mad giant against these im- 
movable ciiffs! The wasted, or, more 
accurately, the unused, energies of the 
physical world about us are measureless 
to ourthought.” But the wasted, unused, 
or misused energies in human life— what 
of these? Here is the dark fact that is 
ever appealing to education, to enlighten- 
ment, to Christianity. There is power 
enough to do well the world’s work, if 
only it can be trained into regulated 
methods of living.”"—Dean Wm. EF. Hunt 
ington, P. H. D., Boston University. 








AMY F., 
Counsellor at Law. 
48 Tremont Building. 


AUTON, 


Boston, Mass. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


souare 1 heatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands P.M, 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER 31 


A YOUNG WIFE. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 





Branct 


Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 
AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


WEEK OF DEC, 31. 


UNCLE EPH’S CHRISTMAS 


an original Musical Diver- 
tisement in one act, and 


15 STRONG VAUDEVILLE FEATURES. 


Afternoons | Evenings 
Every seat in the | Res’d Orchestra 
house exceptijand Box Seats, 


Sats. & Holidays. | 50c. All others 








|GOA-MARKETING 


By HENRIETTA SOWLE, 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


Suitable for all seasons, giv- 
ing delicious things for every 
month in the year, with novel 
hints for their preparation. 


The charm of the book is the pleasing, 
bright method of telling her facts .. . 
No home can be healthful and happy where 
the queen of the home has not just such 
knowledge as this book unfolds 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Admirable in many ways. It gives sug- 
gestions, very delicate ones sometimes, and 
could be called on at any time to name an 


appetizing course.— Home Advocate. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 




















We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl: ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Boston & - Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON. 


Boston & Albany R R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago” ‘*North Shore’’ 
Special somes 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. | 2.00P.m 
Due Albany 4.10 P.m. | 7.80 “ 
* Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 " 
‘* Rochester 9.40 * | 1.8304.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 * 
* Chicago 11.50 “ 4.00 P.m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run «n 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 
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A CURFEW SUNG 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Quenched are the fires of red and gold; 
Now falls the year's long night: 

And on the world’s wide hearth behold 
The heaped-up ashes white. 


Yet, underneath, the embers bide, 
With fragrant hearts aglow, 

Until she comes to brush aside 
The ashes, and the snow. 

The bluebird once shall call, and then 
The wind shall lisp her name,— 

April!—and these dead flowers again 
Shall waken into flame. 


—--_ —— 


THE NEW YEAR 





BY G. H. BARNES. 


Ripe manhood hails thee, happy morn, 

For with thy birth is courage born; 

Thou bringest hope and strength anew 

For heart and hand the whole year through. 


But unto childhood, glad New Year, 

Thy dawning brings the blithest cheer; 
Thy promised gifts delight his eyes 

For days before December dies. 

The while the crackling frost-bells ring 
The old year's farewell ting-a-ling, 

The little ones throughout the land 

Lie dreaming joys from New Year's hand. 


—_——-_ 


ONE MORE YEAR. 





BY A. NORTON. 





Another year! another year! 

The unceasing rush of time sweeps on, 
Whelm’d in its surges, disappear 

Man’s hopes and fears, forever gone. 


Oh, no! forbear that idle tale! 
The hour demands another strain, 
Demands high thoughts that cannot quail, 
And strength to conquer and retain. 


’Tis midnight—from the dark blue sky, 
The stars, which now look down on earth, 

Have seen ten thousand centuries fly, 
And given to countless changes birth. 


Shine on! shine on! with you I tread 
The march of ages, orbs of light! 

A last eclipse o’er you may spread, 
To me, to me, there comes no night, 


Oh! what concerns it him, whose way 
Lies upward to the immortal dead, 
That a few hairs are turning gray 
Or one more year of life has fled? 


Swift years! but teach me how to bear, 
To feel and act with strength and skill, 
To reason wisely, nobly dare, 
And speed your courses as you will. 


When life’s meridian toils are done, 

How calm, how rich the twilight glow! 
The morning twilight of a sun 

Which shines not here on things below. 


But sorrow, sickness, death, the pain 

To leave, or lose, wife, children, friends! 
What then—shall we not meet again 

W here parting comes not, sorrow ends ? 


The fondness of a parent's care, 

The changeless trust which woman gives, 
The smile of childhood, it is there 

That all we love in them still lives. 


Press onward through each varying hour; 
Let no weak fears thy course delay: 
Immortal being! feel thy power, 
Pursue thy bright and endless way. 


—-- 


EMELINE’S EMANCIPATION. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES, 





Emeline stood at the buttery window, 
looking vaguely out, bu’ for only a mo. 
ment. She continued moulding the but- 
ter and packing it for market. The day 
was hot; she bad a persistent little pain 
in the back of her neck which annoyed 
her; her back ached from stooping, and 
the consciousness that there were other 
tasks waiting loomed over her like a dark 
shadow. 

‘I’m tired out,” said she; ‘that’s what, 
tired out.”’ 

She thought of her childhood, and saw 
herself, a mite of four or five years, learn- 
ing to knit. This acquired, she had 
learned to sew, and accomplished the 
usual tale of patchwork quilts. Then the 
men’s clothing was all made on the farm, 
and she must assist as she grew older. 
Outside there were bees and honey, 
chickens and eggs, with their recurring 
demands, and the milk and the butter— 
Emeline’s heart fainted within her at the 
remembrance of the multifarious pats of 
butter which had passed through her 
bands. 

“I bet I’ve made bricks of butter 
enough to build a house,” said Emeline 
grimly. 

She had once gained a prize for her 
cheese at a cattle show, and after that she 
always had to make the cheese. 

“Jest for that little half-dollar prize!” 

Emeline married at eighteen, and her 
tall sons and bouncing daughters bad not 
left the farm, but Emeline worked as hard 
as ever, since as the children grew up 
their wants increased. Besides, they 


evinced no such conscientious devotion to 
labor as did Emeline; true, they worked 
many hours, but they likewise rested 
when they chose. 

“Here they’ve all gone to the county 





fair. I'd like to have gone to that fair 
myself!" 

Two or three hired men tramped into 
the kitchen at noon for their dinner; it 
was ready, as usual, hearty and appetiz- 
ing. They did not notice Emeline’s si- 
lence, As they went out, one of them, 
the youngest, said, a little bashfully, ‘I 
sha’n’t be here to-morrow. I’m going 
to mother’s. It’s my birthday. She will 
expect me, and have a little something 
extra to eat.’’ He laughed as he spoke, 
and then followed the others. 

But Emeline stood staring after him. It 
was her birthday, too, she recollected. 
Suppose she also laid off work. Why 
not? She would be fifty years old in the 
morning. She turned it over and over in 
her mind through the long, still summer 
afternoon, and graduaily a great resolu. 
tion was born, strengthening as the hours 
went by. 

The next morning Emeline as usual 
was up at dawn. Her daughters came 
down to find the usual morning routine 
passing under their mother’s skilful un- 
resting hands. The morning meal was 
cooked and eaten; the milk strained and 
set away. But presently Sally said to 
Polly, ‘‘Where on earth is mother? The 
milk things ain’t scalded yet.” 

“I'll scald ’em,’’ replied competent 
Polly. Soon it was her turn to cry to 
Sally, “‘Where do you suppose mother 
is? Them peas ought to be picked right 
off.” 

“I'll pick them now,” said the efficient 
Sally, and set aboutit. Then both the 
girls sat on the back porch and shelled 
the peas, ever aud anon saying, ‘‘Why, 
where can mother be?”’ 

An hour went by; Emeline had not been 
seen. Finally Polly found Sally crying. 

‘‘What is the matter, you silly thing?” 

“Oh, Polly, isn’t it queer for mother to 
go off like this? Let’s go and look for 
her.”’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘“Why—out in the barn—and down cel- 
lar-” 

“I’ve looked in both those places,’’ con- 
fessed Polly. 

“Then let’s go down the road a piece.”’ 

“T have,” said Polly, solemnly. 

“Oh, Polly! could she have fallen down 
the well?”’ 

‘IT looked there, too,’’ said Polly, be- 
traying the anxiety which she had been 
feeling. 

‘*Well,”’ said Sally, firmly, ‘‘I’m going 
out in the orchard, If she ain’t there— 
she said yesterday she wanted some green- 
in’s for pies—I’m going to blow the horn 
and call up father and the boys to look 
for her.”’ 

“But first let’s look all through the 
house,’’ urged Polly. ‘*Father’d be so mad 
to be called up here for nothing.”’ 

The cook room, the milk room, the sum- 
mer kitchen, disclosed no one; the inner 
kitchen was vacant; by separate doors 
Polly and Sally hastily entered the sitting 
room, and there saw Emeline. 

She sat at a shady window; her calico 
dress was discarded in favor of her second 
best alpaca; she wore a white apron, and 
she occupied a comfortable rocker with a 
farm journal in her hand. Emeline in 
this guise at this hour of the forenoon 
was an unprecedented and portentous 
sight. Her daughters burst into a duet 
of inquiries: 

“Why, mother, are you sick?” 

“Are you going away, mother?” 

“Do you expect company?” 

‘*Have you been anywhere?” 

Emeline sat upright, and silently looked 
at them, and they returned her glance. It 
was sombre, but vivid; and her voice, 
when she spoke, had a ring of determina- 
tion. 

“Girls,’’ said Emeline, choosing her 
words, and pausing between the sen- 
tences, ‘‘I am fifty years old to-day, For 
fifty years I have worked very hard in- 
deed. I have washed and ironed and 
cooked and sewed. I have tended sick 
folks and waited on hired men. I have 
brought up a large family, and my young- 
est child is of age. Now, I am never go- 
ing to do any more work. This is my 
time to rest. I mean to be waited on, 
hand and foot, the rest of my days, begin- 
ning with to-day—my emancipation day.” 

Polly, her mother’s own daughter, rec- 
ognized the crjsis; Emeline meant just 
what she said; but Sally fell on her knees 
beside her mother’s chair, crying ner- 
vously. 

“Get up, Sally,’ said Polly, ‘‘and help 
me get dinner. Mother’s right; she’s 
earned her time. I'll back you up, 
mother.” 

She dragged the reluctant Sally to her 
feet, and out of the room. Emeline sat 
back in her rocker, and alternately gazed 
at the lovely garden scene without, or 
read her paper, finally dozing off, impelled 
by the quiet of the shady room. 

She was awakened by Polly. 

“I’ve made it right with father and the 
boys,”’ said the second edition of Emeline, 
‘and we all want you to come out and eat 
dinner with us. It’s ready now.’’—Boston 
Post, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


COLORADO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Rev. William O’Ryan of St. Leo's 
Roman Catholic Church, Denver, Col., is 
disgusted with the workings of equal suf- 
frage in his State, and he wants the meas- 
ure repealed. He says: 

I voted for woman suffrage, when it 
was presented to us, but now I feel that 
I ought to throw a white sheet about my- 
self, stand in front of the church door and 
do penance for it. It is working harm to 
the women of this State. I have been 
shocked to see them engage in political 
work as they have done, They are losing 
their womanhood through it. 

Father O'Ryan is young, handsome, 
liberal to a degree that has brought down 
upon him the wrath of his Bishop, and 
one of the most eloquent men in the West. 
But be has the Tipperary temperament, 
which has never been known to permit its 
owner to think first and stand up and be 
counted afterward. 

For instance, the Democratic ticket in 
Arapahoe had upon it the names of two 
men elected judges six years ago by the 
A. P. A. It had also, though this is 
another story, an Irish Catholic candi- 
date for a judgeship who was repudiated 
by ninety per cent. of the lawyers in the 
county because he is a political accident, 
and has never in his brief life tried a case 
in the District Court where he will pre- 
side for the next six years. However, 
Father O’Ryan denounced this ticket in 
his pulpit, not because there were men 
unfit for the position to which they had 
been nominated upon it, but because two 
men were known to have been members 
of the A. P. A.; and then he advised his 
hearers to vote the Republican ticket, 
which carried the names of at least half a 
dozen men who had been prominent 
leaders of the A. P. A. when it flourished 
here six and seven years ago. 

Only Father O’Ryan’s sex preserves 
him from the charge of emotionalism. 

This ower true tale teaches that where 
a man wants an excuse almost any kind 
will answer. 

I have been shocked to see men engage 
in political work that shall be nameless, 
as they were shameless. In fact, there is 
only one thing in politics half as shocking 
as the things men do, and that is the things 
they leave undone. 

There are three things, so runs the 
proverb, that an Irishman dearly loves—‘‘a 
kiss, a coortin’ an’ abit av ashindy.” The 
joys of the first two are denied the rever- 
end Father, and I have too much Irish 
blood in my own veins toinhumanly refuse 
him the sole remaining consolation. 

ELLIS MEREDITH. 





—_—7- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It was decided at the meeting of the W. 
S. A. of the District of Culumbia, held 
Dec, 13, that it would be an advantage to 
the Association to be incorporated, and 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood was instructed to 
prepare the necessary legal documents. 
The principal reason for this step at this 
time is that one of the projects dear to the 
heart of President MacNaughton is that of 
creating a fund to be eventually used in 
the erection of a club house. She says 
thousands of dollars have been raised by 
the Association which might well have 
gone into such a fund, and she feels confi- 
dent that, while meeting al! of its other 
obligations, the Association can quietly 
but systematically build up a fund that in 
a few years will goa long way toward such 
an enterprise. One member said that, 
while she had no money now, she might 
be able to leave the Association some be- 
fore she died, if they could legally hold it. 
It is believed the plan will be popular, 
and possibly within the next decade a 
firm financial foundation for a woman’s 
building may be secured. 

Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, chairman of the 
District Bazar Committee, gave a brief 
history of the work of her committee in 
preparing for the National Bazar, and 
related several interesting incidents. She 
was followed by Miss Catherine M. Flem- 
ing, treasurer of the committee, who gave 
a felicitous little talk about the Bazar 
that some of the members afterwards said 
made them feel almost as if they had 
been there themselves. She paid a graceful 
tribute to Mrs. Catt asthe one woman in a 
thousand who could stand up under such 
a cross-fire of questions as she was sub- 
ject to, and be unfailingly courteous and 
clear-headed. Another point that she 
emphasized was the feeling of good fel- 
lowship which prevailed. She said the 
Bazar had been worth hundreds of dollars 
in teaching women to “pull together,” 
and hundreds more as an object lesson 
showing the following that must be back 
of such a display, in which every section 
of the country was represented. She also 
reported that the committee hoped to add 
another $100 to the Bazar fund, as sales 





were still progressing of the Anthony 
photographs and calendars. 

A vote of thanks was given Mrs. Tin- 
dall, Miss Fleming, Mrs. Holtzman, and 
Mrs, Tolbert, who had charge of the Dis- 
trict booth and were largely responsible 
for its success. NELLIE G. Orr, 
Cor. Sec. W. 8. A. 


_—_————“«D oe 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND, Dec. 17, 1900. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

Christmas greetings from the Pine Tree 
State to the JoURNAL and its readers! 
Maine is busy with suffrage enrolment 
and the extension of the principles of 
woman suffrage, 

Two recent meetings indicate the tem- 
perature of our zeal, as well as the frater- 
nal relation between neighboring clubs. 
On Saturday, at one of our handsome up- 
town residences, the Portland Equal Suf- 
frage Club held its December meeting. 
The topic was, “How will the ballot affect 
women in business ?”” Among the guests 
were Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, of 
the Saco Club, Miss Laura A. De Merritte, 
president of the Old Orchard Club, Mrs. 
Nellie Wade Whitcomb, author and editor, 
Mrs. J. M. Ryan, the first president of the 
O!d Orchard Club, Mrs, Wesley G. Smith, 
Bazar treasurer, and Mrs. W. F. Fernald, 
vice-president of the Saco Valley Federa- 
tion of Literary Clubs. - 

In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Zenas Thompson, Mrs. Charles Day pre- 
sided. Mrs. Day asked that the same dis- 
tinction be made in regard to business 
women as is made in classifying business 
men. Miss De Merritte opened the dis- 
cussion, A clear thinker, a forceful 
speaker, and with the courage of her con- 
victions, Miss De Merritte was accorded 
an attentive hearing, punctuated with ap- 
plause. It was not her opinion that the 
business woman would be benefited over 
and above all her sisters, who, she em- 
phatically insisted, must have the ballot 
to give their individuality the stamp of 
the nation, and thus make it valuable in 
the market of the world, 

Miss Helen Bates and Mrs. Nellie Wade 
Whitcomb followed, Miss Bates speaking 
of business women she had known, and 
the heavy handicap the lack of suffrage 
was to them. Mrs. Whitcomb spoke 
earnestly of what women would bring to 
benefit business. Mrs. John E. Greene, 
chairman, and Mrs. Wesley G. Smith, 
treasurer, of the Maine booth, made in- 
teresting reports of the National Bazar. 
Frequent questions about the dolls, the 
burro, and the “open-kettle molasses,” 
showed a careful reading of the suffra- 
gists’ medium of information, the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 

OLD ORCHARD, 

The last meeting of the Old Orchard 
Club, one of the most progressive and wide- 
awake auxiliaries in the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association, was an open one, The 
president, Miss Laura A, De Merritte, was 
in the chair. The selectmen of the town 
have tendered the club the free use of the 
court-room in the beautiful new Town 
Hall, and this was the first meeting in the 
new quarters, Several men availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, and remained 
interested listeners to the close. Among 
the visitors were several members of the 
Portland Equal Suffrage Club, including 
Mrs. Charles Day, Miss Rines, and Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood, who were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. Fernald. 

The afternoon was devoted to ‘‘Women 
in Art.” Mrs. J. M. Ryan gave a care- 
fully prepared and discriminating review 
of the status of women artists in America, 
Miss Eleanor Baker presented an appre- 
ciative sketch of the work of foreign 
women artists, and the chairman of the 
afternoon, Mrs. Granville M. Leighton, 
gave a résumé of the entire topic, illus- 
trating her well chosen words with a great 
many fine photographs. ‘The guests were 
invited to take part in the discussion. 
Mrs. Day, the State President, spoke in- 
terestingly of the State work. 

Mrs. Osgood, who was pleasantly intro- 
duced as the ‘‘mother of the club,’ ex- 
pressed her pride and pleasure in 80 
vigorous a child, and urged the develop- 
ment of woman in her best and most 
womanly character, not as man’s rival, 
but ‘tas perfect music unto noble words.” 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mrs, 
Leighton for her paper, and another to 
the selectmen for the use of the room, 

B. B. 0. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. DECEMBER, 1900. 





The following letter was sent out last 
week to the officers of the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Leagues : 


The National Suffrage Bazar has cleared 
fully $6,000. The receipts of the Lusy 
Stone booth were about $800, and will 
probably exceed this when all the returns 
are in. 

Almost every League in Massachusetts 
contributed either money, or goods, or 
both; many authors gave autograph copies 
of their books, including Mrs. Livermore, 





Mrs. Howe, Col. Higginson, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Professor Palmer and Mrs, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Alice Brown, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Lilian Whiting, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Anna C, 
Fall, Mrs. Christensen, etc.; while the 
gifts from individual friends were too 
many to enumerate. One of the largest 
contributions was a great box of fine sta- 
tionery from Mrs, Whiting of Holyoke. 
It proved a resource for the husbands and 
brothers who wanted to aid the Bazar by 
purchasing, but complained that almost 
all the goods offered for sale were things 
for women or children. 

To each and all of the many persons 
who helped by their work and contribu- 
tions to make the Lucy Stone booth so 
great a success, the chairman of that 
booth tenders heartfelt thanks. 

BAZAR SOUVENIR. 

The editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
circulated at the Suffrage Bazar a Souve- 
nir from the Lucy Stone booth, copies of 
which are sent out with this letter. It is 
the intention to furnish each League with 
enough Souvenirs to give one to every 
member, Anyone wishing more copies, 
for friends, can be supplied with them by 
sending postage. 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS, 

Now that work for the Bazar is over, let 
the circulation of the petitions be pushed. 
The National Enrolment blanks should be 
circulated with the petitions. Anyone 
needing more petitions or enrolment 
blanks can be supplied with them from 3 
Park Street. 

0@"sEND IN THE DUES. 

Only a few days remain before the 
State dues for the year must be sent to 
the National Treasurer, and those local 
Leagues which have not yet paid their 
dues to the State are urgently requested 
to attend to it without delay. One year, 
although the Massachusetts W. S. A. had 
really increased its membership, it was 
forced to appear on the books of the 
National Treasurer and in the reports at 
the National Convention as having de- 
clined in membership during the year, 
because one of the largest local Leagues 
had neglected to send in its dues to the 
State in time for them to be forwarded to 
the National Treasurer and reach her by 
Jan. 1, At that time her books close, and 
no dues that arrive later can be counted 
in the receipts of this year. Remember 
also that the National Treasurer lives in 
Ohio, and it takes three days for a letter 
to get there. The dues from the locals 
ought to reach the State treasurer (Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Office Massachusetts 
W.S. A., 3 Park Street, Boston) not later 
than Dec. 22. Massachusetts has madea 
large increase in membership this year, 
and will have a gratifying report to make 
to the National if only the dues get in in 
season. 

The Leagues that have already paid 
their dues for this year are Allston, Bel- 
mont, Brookline, Charlestown, City Point, 
College,Concord, East Boston, Leominster, 
Lyon, Malden, Milford, Natick, Needham, 
New Bedford, Newton, Pittsfield, Sharon, 
Somerville, Warren, Wellesley, Wiuches- 
ter, Worcester, and the Young Women's 
Political Club. 

MEMBERS AT-LARGE. 

The members-at-large of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., who join the State Associa- 
tion not through the local Leagues, but 
by paying $1.00 into the State treasury 
direct, have been taking part in the gen- 
eral effort to double the membership. 
Each of them has been asked to get one 
new member. The timeis now short. Let 
each get one new member, or more if pos- 
sible, and send the names and the money 
to headquarters immediately. They will 
be a Christmas present to the good cause 
of equal rights. 

DELEGATES TO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual State Convention of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held in 
Boston in January, at a date to be an- 
nounced later. Each auxiliary local 
League is entitled to send one delegate 
at large, and one more for each twenty-five 
paid-up members. Now is the time to 
elect them. 

CHOOSE YOUR DIRECTOR. 

Since the Massachusetts W. S. A. be- 
came legally incorporated, its business in 
the interim between annual meetings is 
conducted by a State Board of Directors, 
who are elected at the annual meeting. 
Each auxiliary local League has the right 
to name one of these Directors. The 
person chosen should be some one who 
can attend the Directors’ meetings, held 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, on the first Fri- 
day afternoon of each month. Each local 
League nominates a Director, but in order 
to fulfil the requirements of the law under 
which the State Association is incorporat- 
ed, the whole list of Directors must be 
voted upon and elected at the State annual 
meeting. It is therefore important that 
each local League should nominate its 
Director and send the name to headquar- 
ters in advance of the State annual meet- 
ing in January, so that the name may be 
duly printed on the official ballot. Do not 
neglect this. When no new name is sent 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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in, it has been the custom to reélect the 
Director who served the previous year. 

If any League does not fully understand 
about its delegates to be elected to the 
convention, or its nomination of a Direc- 
tor, address an inquiry to headquarters 
and full information will be sent. 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next Fortnightly will take place 
Tuesday, Jan. 8, at 3 P. M., and will be 
addressed by Prof. Mary Currier, on ‘**The 
Prospect for the Negro in the 20th Cen. 
tury.” 

THE WOMEN'S SCHOOL VOTE. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held ten 
meetings, admirably arranged by Miss M. 
M. Gilbert, and sept out about 11,000 cir- 
culars to increase the women’s registra- 
tion and school vote. In consequence of 
these efforts and those of the Independent 
Women Voters and the Public School As- 
sociation, the number of registered wom- 
en rose from 8,000 to 12,000, a gain of 
more than 50 per cent. The Independent 
Women Voters and the Public School As- 
sociation elected all the five candidates 
upon whom they united, and were defeat- 
ed upon the three on whom they divided 
—a lesson to the friends of reform that in 
union is strength. The Hon. Geo. A. O. 
Ernst, who had only the nomination of 
these two independent bodies, was elected 
over men who had the regular nomina- 
tion of the great parties. 

The Massachusetts W. 8S. A. nominates 
no candidates, but works to increase the 
registration of women, believing that the 
vote of the mothers will be for the good of 
the schools. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY MEETING. 


The State Board of Directors met at 3 
Park Street, Boston, on the first Friday in 
December. Mrs. J. W. Smith occupied 
the chair. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 


BROOKLINE held its annual meeting at 
the house of Mrs, Mary Hutcheson Page. 
Rev. Ida C, Hultin spoke on **The Crown- 
ing Race,’ with much applause. A num- 
ber of new books have been added to the 
Association’s library, and $300 raised for 
the Lucy Stone booth at the Bazar, Three 
successful meetings in the interest of the 
schools were gotten up by Brookline wom- 
en, at Huntington Hall, at Professor 
Lanza’s, and at Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s, 
at which last 200 normal school graduates 
were present, and were greatly interested. 


Ciry Point had aninteresting meeting, 
addressed by Mr. Anderson, of the School 
Board, and Mrs. Boland. A substantial 
contribution was sent to the Bazar. 


NATICK reported the election of a Sena- 
tor and Representative favorable to suf- 
frage. At one meeting the League dis- 
cussed ‘*Vegetarianism,” at another, Mr. 
Abel Stevens spoke on “Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of American Citizenship.” 
Natick contributed about $22 to the 
Bazar in money and goods. 


WINCHESTER keeps the local paper sup- 
plied with suffrage plate matter. Has 
held its annual meeting, but left the elec- 
tion of officers to be completed at an ad- 
journed meeting. 


LEXINGTON is greatly interested, and is 
getting up a debate, to be held in the 
Town Hall. This new League already 
numbers about thirty members. 


ALLSTON held a meeting in the interest 
of the schools, with Miss Amy Acton, 
Professor Vogel, Mr. Blackwell, and Mrs. 
Hannigan of Cambridge as speakers. Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin will address the next meet- 
ing. Sent contributions amounting to $25 
to the Bazar. 

CHARLESTOWN is still dormant, but 
Miss Field has secured some new voters, 
and goods were sent to the Bazar. 


RoxBury met at Dr. Zakrzewska’s, and 
discussed the school question. The sys- 
tem of sending out notices has resulted in 
a much wider interest. 

East Boston sent as part of its contri- 
bution to the Bazar 164 bags of Irish moss. 
Mrs. J. W. Smith thanks all who sent 
pieces of silk for the bags. 


Boston was reported still dormant,.as a 
League; but its representative, Miss Mary 
Willey, had raised $25 in money and $18 
in goods for the Lucy Stone booth, and 
got six women to vote. 


Tue YounG WoMEN's POLITICAL CLUB 
has voted to become auxiliary to the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S.A., and has paid its dues. 
It has held two more meetings at 3 Park 
Street, Boston; at one, Mrs. Otto B. Cole 
spoke on ‘‘The Public School Association,” 
at the second, Sefiorita Huidobro, of 
Chili, on ‘*The Women of Chili.’’ Both 
were heard with great interest. Several 
of the young working women who com- 














Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





pose this club are becoming skilled in 
Parliamentary law. 

Tho other League reports have alraady 
appeared in the JoURNAL. 

ABUSES IN HOUSES OF DETENTION. 

Miss Lee, of the Associated Charities, 
points out that a woman ought to be 
placed in charge of the women kept in 
the houses of detention at Roxbury and 
South Boston, and that the women and 
girls ought to be effectually separated 
from the men. At present they are per- 
mitted to talk together freely, and very 
objectionable conversation goes on all 
night, within hearing of the younger and 
less hardened girls and boys. She asked 
the Roxbury and City Point Leagues to 
use their influence to bring about this 
reform. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston. 


>? a 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CLOSED GENTIANS. 
FarrFAx, S. C., Dec. 19, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Always at this time of the year, as this 
year, it bas been my custom to go tothe 
ditchbanks by the roadsides to hunt for a 
flower whose beauty greatly appealed to 
me, and which, without analyzing, I called 
“the gentian.” 

I think it was a flower-instinct in me 
which recognized the blossom, unnoticed 
by anybody else. Three years ago I had 
some correspondence with that delightful 
writer and rare philosopher, Mr. Henry 
Wood, whose ‘Ideal Suggestions,’ and 
“Studies in the Thought World’’ be- 
came to me the expression of a new sci- 
ence of being. Happening to have some 
of these purple-blue beauties at band, I 
enclosed one in my letter and asked him 
if it were the ‘closed gentian.’”” He 
wrote that he ‘thought it was.” 

Last week the Perry Pictures Company 
filled an order for me, which I had sent 
expressly that I might get pictures of 
‘fringed and closed gentians.’’ The pic- 
tures fully establish the identity of my 
favorites of the ditch-banks, and settles 
the mooted question in my mind delight- 
fully. 

These “closed gentians’’ present them 
selves persistently to me as a type of what 
some South Carolina women are doing, 
whose work, like that of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, leads to an opening of 
the mind which will eventually require 
the ballot as the one means to the accom. 
plishment of the greatest end. 

I note with interest and amusement 
that there is now pending the election of 
a State Librarian in my State, which will 
be decided when the Legislature meets at 
Columbia next month. There are at least 
five candidates, and some of them are 
already at work, lobbying such State ofli- 
cials as are at the Capital. This is an 
object-lesson. If a woman is able to fill a 
public office, to be bestowed by votes— 
why may she not vote herself? 

Miss Henrietta Aiken Kelly, one of 
Charleston’s, best known educators,— 
the founder of the excellent and fash- 
ionable ‘‘Kelly School,’’—has heretofore 
been one of our ‘‘closed gentians.” Since 
her stay in Europe of a year or more, she 
has bloomed out into the more exquisite 
inflorescence, called ‘‘the fringed gentian.”’ 

The enclosed article on ‘*The Equality 
of the Sexes,’ which appeared in the 
Charleston News and Courier of Nov. 12, 
last month, is so fine that extracts will 
not do justice to it. I send it to you in 
its entirety, and hope you will republish 
it in the WomAN’s JOURNAL. Though 
Miss Kelly is now in Italy, she was for 
many months at Paris, and from the 
coigne of vantage given by her person- 
al knowledge of the great Exposition 
there, wrote to our big Charleston daily 
some important “Suggestions in regard to 
plans for the South Carolina Interstate 
and West Indian Exposition,’’ to come off 
in Charleston next year, 

And now | come to present to ‘you a 
whole cluster of ‘‘closed gentians,’’ in the 
persons of the group of women who 
founded and are carrying on the Columbia 
Hospital, at Columbia, S. C. Foremost 
among them I would name Mrs. Sally EI- 
more Taylor, better known to Columbians 
as Mrs. Thomas Taylor, daughter of an 
eminent jurist, from whom she inherits 
remarkable executive abilities. These fit 
her for the position of chairman of the 
executive committee of the Columbia 
Hospital, which she has filled since the 
project of a hospital was conceived by the 
King’s Daughters in May, 1893, and went 
into operation in November of the same 


year. 
Mrs. Taylor’s high social position and 


strong mentality,combined with her attrac- 
tive, magnetic manners, have made her one 
of the strongest factorsin the evolution of 
the Hospital, the very plan of which had to 
meet and overcome the prejudices inva- 
riably opposed to what is new. Her most 
prominent women coadjutors have been 
Mrs. Margaret Caldwell Flenniken and 
Miss Isabella D. Martin, while Drs. B. W. 
Taylor, R. N. Talley, Dr. Jaubert, and 
Dr. Howe have codperated grandly. There 
is a memorial room to the eminent Dr. 
Talley, who died some years ago. 

The matron in charge of this hospital is 











a Charleston lady of highest birth and 
breeding,—Mrs. Natalie Heyward Adams, 
—of the “St. Cecilia set,”’ which means 
the most exclusive. Nobly has she per- 
formed the part of a house-mother in the 
hospital, where often the work of the 
culinary department has suddenly fallen 
upon her when the colored cook goes out 
and ‘forgets to come back,"’ and yet pa- 
tients and nurses look to the matron for 
‘something to eat,’’ whatever convulsion 
may have upset the cook-lady. The house 
committee of the hospital,—Mrs. Taylor 
still chairman,—in its annual report last 
month, declared that the Hospital Associ- 
ation is now free from debt and well es- 
tablished as an institution in the esteem 
of the citizens of Columbia, who patron- 
ize it freely, the sick from families of 
highest standing and largest means being 
sent there for the nursing and superior 
care they receive. 

The ladies reported that within the last 
year cabinet vapor baths and electric 
calls had been supplied. 

Vireinia D. Youna. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Page 410.) 








LAMENESS in the muscles and joint8 
indicates rheumatism. Don’t dally with 
it a minute. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and cure it. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 














ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS’ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 


SHORTHAN 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Bc oks and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tiors taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M, 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & a a we od 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S, 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 











Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur-.- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


THE ANTHONY 


Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D.C. 


Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
¢xpressly for this work by Washington’s famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the National Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the C. mmittee will fill all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Funo. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
tances to the Chairman of the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M. FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street. 
Washington, D.C, 
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INTERESTS. 





For the ‘Truth 


READ AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 
WHICH STANDS FOR AMERICAN PRIN- 
CIPLES, IS OPPOSED TO IMPERIALISM, 
AND IS FAITHFUL TO THE PEOPLE’S 
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$ 
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SPRINGFIELD 


REPUBLICAN 
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AAA ADADADADAS 


Weekly for One Year . 


ene 


An Able, Interesting Journal, Established 
in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily and Sunday for Three [lonths, 
Daily alone for Three Months . . . 
Weekly for Three Months ... . 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
Specimen Copies Free. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for 
one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 


$2.50 
2.00 

25 cents 
$1.00 


$ 
. 
. 
$ 
é 
$ 
; 
$ 
: 
$ 
$ 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUK PERSONALLY OOR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Sorines and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 
panes Rpouscion Cars are attached to Tast 

assenger Trains, and their popularity is eviden 
that we offer the best. sie ’ — 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Chotula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines, 








For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 ceuts in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 











ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waverloo, Webster City, Fort Poder heeee 
City, Denison and Counci) Bluffs. 


QAUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary mo! ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and ecencemas 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., C 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER.... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
roupntry 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIs MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467. Denver, Colorado 


lines. cago. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA, 


It is pleasant to see our young college 
women bringing their talent and taste to 
bear in aiding benevolent work. At the 
beautiful spectacle “‘Fairyland,’’ designed 
by Miss Laura Hills, and given this week 
in Mechanics’ Hall for the benefit of the 
Boston Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Miss Josephine Sherwood, 
who distinguished herself so greatly in the 
dramatics at Radcliffe College, led the 
“dance of the moonbeams,”’ and Miss 
Gordon Walker, who took the part of the 
Sun in the Wellesley tree.day dances last 
June, appeared as a lunar moth, in green, 
with glittering wings. The spectacle was 
most brilliant. It included a dance of the 
mists (girls raising and lowering gauzy 
white scarfs, while the will o’ the wisp 
danced through them), a dance of the fern 
ladies and the red cup-moss children, 
dances by water sprites, witches, gnomes, 
hobgoblins, the Evening Star, the bull 
frogs, the evening primroses, the fairy 
godmothers, etc., etc. Nearly three hun- 
dred persons took part, suffragists and 
‘‘antis’’ codperating with impartial good- 
will, 

The girls at Smith College packed a 
large box with dolls and toys for Mrs. 
Ballington Booth’s Christmas work among 
the poor children of New York. The 
Vassar girls were busy for weeks before 
Christmas, buying and dressing dolls for 
their annual Christmas doll show, where 
three hundred daintily dressed dolls were 
on exhibition. A part of the dolls were 
sent to the University Settlement in New 
York, and the rest to Chicago and to an 
Indian mission, except a few which were 
distributed in Poughkeepsie. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, and Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, made the addresses at the recent 
ladies’ night of the Congregational Club 
of Rhode Island. Mrs. Palmer’s subject 
was: ‘The Progress of Woman’s Educa- 
tion in the 19th Century in this Country; 
Miss Woolley’s, ‘‘A Glimpse of University 
Life for Women in England and Scot- 
land.”’ “Of the sixty Colleges and Univer- 
sities of this country of the highest stand- 
ing, only nine refuse to women their de- 
grees,’’ said Mrs, Palmer, ‘‘Princeton being 
the only University in the United States 
that refuses to confer honors on women. 
Every college founded since the war bas 
been founded for both men and women. 
This naturally affects the condition of 
life in both the city and country. Practi- 
cally all schools below the high school 
are in the bands of women, and eighty 
per cent. of the teachers in the New Eng- 
land high schools are women. Formerly, 
if a woman studied the sciences, philoso- 
phy or the classics, it was said she would 
lose her health, religion and morals, But 
time has proved just the contrary,.’’ 


At a meeting of Alumne_ recently 
held in New York, it was decided to form 
an association of college graduates to 
build a clubhouse in that city. Mrs. T. J. 
Backus presided. Barnard, Vassar, Wel- 
lesley, Radcliffe, Michigan University, 
Cornell, and Smith were represented. The 
framing of a constitution and by-laws was 
left to a committee composed of the presi- 
dent, secretary and one member of each 
of the college clubs, with Mrs. William H. 
Hayes as chairman. 


Mrs. Frances T. Pearsons Plimpton, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, class of ’84, 
died recently at her home in New York, 
She was a daughter of the late Judge 
Pearsons, of Massachusetts, and was born 
in Westfield, Mass., 1862. She wasa great- 
granddaughter of F. Israel Putnam, and a 
niece of United States Indian Commis- 
sioner George R. Pearsons and of Dr. D. 
K. Pearsons, of Chicago, who has recently 
given a large part of his fortune to various 
colleges. She was the President of the 
New York Wellesley Alumne Association. 
She was prominently connected with New 
England societies for the furtherance of 
the higher education of women, She was 
one of the founders and the vice-president 
of the Barnard Club. The Wellesley 
Alumpe in New York City held a meet. 
ing in memory of Mrs. Plimpton. Miss 
Helen Dawes Brown and Mrs. F. M. 
North spoke of her as they bad known 
her in school, home and club life in terms 
of warm praise, dwelling on the personal 
beauty that attracted all, and the beauty 
of character that held all so attracted. 
“She had the highest ideals, and her own 
life was their best illustration,’’ said Mrs. 
North. 


Bryn Mawr College has received a fine 
collection of photographs of Greek art 
and scenery which were secured by Dr. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, head of the Greek 
department, during a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to hold the professorship of Greek 
in the American classical school at Athens. 
Through the liberality of Miss Mary E. 
Garrett of Baltimore, he was abie to have 
many objects in the National Museum at 
Athens photographed for the first time. 
It was a gratification to Bryn Mawr that 
the Agnes Hoppin memorial fellowship of 





$1,000 a year was awarded to Miss Lida 
Shaw King, who went to Athens as Bryn 
Mawr fellow in Greek. 

Those interested in women’s education 
will make a note of a sentence or two in 
the last annual report of President Schur- 
man, of Cornell University. Speaking of 
the department of microscopy, histology, 
and embryology, he says: 

Owing to the number of women study- 


ing in this department, Dr. Agnes Clay- 


pole was, on Prof. Gage’s recommenda- 
tion, appointed to an assistantship in the 
laboratory two years ago. It is a matter 
of interest to learn now from Prof, Gage 
that: ‘From the observation of the last 
two years I think it is safe to say that 
earnest students accept instruction from a 
capable woman as readily as from a man.”’ 

Miss Adeline M. Jenney of Huron, S. D., 
has won the Century Magazine prize of 
$250 for the best original story not exceed- 
ing 10,000 words. She is the daughter of 
Rev. E, W. Jenney, a Congregational min- 
ister, and late missionary to Turkey. She 
graduated from Oberlin in 1899. Her story 
is entitled ‘‘An Old-World Wooing.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 23, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A Remnant Sale of the articles not dis- 
posed of at the National Suffrage Bazar in 
New York was held at St. George’s Hall 
Parlor, Philadelphia, on Dec. 14 and 15. 

We received forty boxes of left over 
goods from New York, also three pack- 
ages by express. The weatber was fine 
on both days, and there was a fair attend- 
ance of buyers. We sold off a quantity of 
goods, but not all. Four boxes, including 
most of the pictures, were returned to 
New York. The Rookwood vase from 
Ohio was returned, to be sold in Cincin- 
nati, where the committee thought it 
would bring a better price. 

Miss Jane Campbell, who so kindly 
undertook this sale, was unable to be 
present on account of a severe cold con- 
tracted in New York while attending the 
Bazar. The committee appointed by Miss 
Campbell ably codperated with Mrs, Catt 
and myself. 

The total receipts were $370 86; total 
disbursements, $53 42; balance, $317 44, to 
send to Mrs. Hackstaff, the treasurer. 

We still have a box of crayon chalk, a 
box of lanterns, and four cannon to seli, 
which will increase the total slightly. 

L. L. BLANKENBURG, 
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A THIRTY-ONE YEARS’ RETROSPECT, 


BRISTOL, Pa., Dec, 22, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During the last week of November, 1869, 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion began its life at Cleveland, O., where 
the memorable convention was held that 
brought it into existence, a convention 
that owed its inception mainly if not en- 
tirely to that devoted and heroic advocate 
of woman’s enfranchisement, Lucy Stone. 
Thirty-one years ago a friend of woman 
suffrage, imbued with the inspi:ing in 
fluence of that convention, which it was his 
privilege to attend as a delegate, published 
the following notice in the prominent 
papers of Philadelphia: 

A meeting will be held on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 22, in the Hall of the Mer- 
cantile Library, Philadelphia, to organize 
a State Society, to be auxilary to the 
‘‘American Woman Suffrage Association.” 
Those friendly to the object are invited to 
attend. 

This notice was inserted one week. It 
had the distinction of calling forth from 
one of the principal papers of the city a 
foolish sneer, the token of its dissent. It 
is pleasant to be able to say that this same 
paper, having grown wiser as it has grown 
older, has many a time since published in 
its editorial columns words by no means 
unfriendly to woman suffrage, and having 
no alliance with its former unthinking 
disdain. 

That meeting, held three days before 
Christmas, 1869, was a good and success- 
ful meeting, well attended, and a source 
of cheering eocouragement to those who 
sympathized with its object. Its purpose 
was accomplished, and the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association still lives to 
do its part in the work for which such 
associations have been organized. The 
gentleman who presided at the meeting, 
Judge William S. Peirce, a noted Aboli- 
tionist, and many others who participated 
in its deliberations, have long since passed 
away. Mary Grew, the first and for many 
years president of the Association, even 
up to the time when her declining years 
and feeble health admonished her to leave 
to other hands the office she so faithfully 
filled, saw change after change in the 
progress of the work before she too was 
summoned to ‘‘come up higher.”’ Death 
has already claimed two of the vice-presi- 
dents chosen at the initial meeting, Ed- 
ward M, Davis and Mercy K. Williamson, 
both zealous and active friends of all 
liberal movements, The recording secre- 
tary chosen on that occasion, Annie Hea. 





cock; the corresponding secretary, Eliza 
Sproat Turner; the treasurer, Gulielma 
M. S. P. Jones, as well as four members of 
the executive committee, namely, John 
K. Wildman, chairman, Charlotte L. 
Peirce, Ella M. Child, and Annie Shoe- 
maker, are still upon life’s busy stage, and 
are either patient workers or complacent 
witnesses of the work as it goes bravely on. 
The fifth member of the executive com- 
mittee, Dr. Henry T. Child, always active, 
earnest, and energetic, has been dead 
many years. 

One among those whose names I have 
mentioned, and to whom I can refer with- 
out disparagement of others, a vear and 
dear friend of Mary Grew, whose fertile 
pen did helpful service in the early years of 
the Association, whose wise thoughts on 
woman suffrage were printed and circu- 
lated by the committee, still lives to con- 
template a life of usefulness and well 
doing in the interest of womankind—I 
mean Eliza Sproat Turner, 

It is pleasant to recall those early days 
of fresh eodeavor in unbeaten paths, al- 
though in conflict with the flowing tide of 
affairs, opposed by rooted prejudice and 
popular scorn, and unblessed with even 
the slightest gleam of sympathy from the 
great public. As the years have rolled on 
and inch by inch new ground has been 
gained and successive triumphs have been 
won, some of minor and some of weights 
importance, the great public has in a 
measure ceased frowning, obloquy has 
given way to thought and reason, and a 
rational spirit now prevails where before 
rebuffs and contumely held the field. Who 
shall set bounds to the march of progress, 
or hope to check the growth of a principle 
with feeble weapons of opposition? Deri- 
sion and the arts of the scoffer are neither 
so feared nor so fashionable now as they 
were in days gone by. Time makes an- 
cient methods of warfare uncouth. 

Cheering it must be to the honored 
pioneers in this movement to know that 
when they lay down their work others 
with willing bands are ready to take it up 
and carry it on with equal vigor and en- 
thusiasm. Action with them may be 
wholly or partially suspended, but the 
good work itself knows no cessation. 
What sweet content must abide with those 
who, having breathed into this movement 
the breath of life, can happily rest in the 
assurance that their mantles will fall upon 
shoulders worthy to receive them! Loyal- 
ly, devotedly, and courageously they held 
their posts in the foreground,—those 
brave, plodding workers, those noble 
leaders whose names are so familiar to 
our ears, some dead, some living, who 
toiled on with zeal and hope, smoothing 
and straightening the rough and crooked 
road and making it easy for their succes- 
ors. Now, the few who survive among 
those strong and indomitable pioneers 
may peacefully meditate upon the victories 
they have gained, and foresee, perchance, 
the dawn of that new day which inspires 
their hope, and even now, far, perhaps, in 
advance, cheers their prophetic vision. We 
know what changes have taken place 
during those thirty-one years which now 
belong to the past, but no imagination is 
80 powerful, no brain so potent, as to be 
able to reveal and picture the events that 
will glorify the thirty-one years which are 
to follow. J. K. WILDMAN, 
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KANSAS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The annual convention of the Kansas 
E. S. A., at Olathe, Dec. 18and 19, while 
small as to attendance, was important as 
determining the action of the organiza. 
tion and plan of work for the coming year. 

Kansas suffragists will not ask the in- 
coming Legislature to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment for their enfranchise- 
ment. They will, however, ask for an 
amendment providing that constitutional 
amendments may be voted upon in off 
years. A statutory enactment which shall 
empower women to vote upon municipal 
bonds, will also be asked. A vigorous 
crusade of organization will be conducted, 
with headquarters at Topeka. 

The membership of the organization has 
been doubled during the last year. Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs declined to be reélected 
president, and the following officers were 
chosen: President, Miss Laura A. Gregg, 
Garnett; vice-president, Miss Helen Kim- 
ber, Parsons; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Abbie Welch, Cedarvale; recording secre 
tary, Mrs. Matie Tootbaker, Kansas City; 
treasurer, Mrs. Henrietta Stoddard-Turner, 
Paola; auditor, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
Salina; Kansas member of National Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, 
Topeka. 

Kansas made next to the most profita- 
ble contribution to the National Bazar at 
Madison Square Garden, principally due 
to the securing by Miss Helen Kimber of 
a donation of 300 pounds of butter, con- 
tributed by the Kansas Centennial Cream- 
ery, and two car loads of wheat and flour 
from the Kansas Millers’ Association, 

Kansas will send a large delegation to 
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the National Convention at Minneapolis. 

N. 
[Miss Laura A. Gregg writes us that, as 
she has become a resident of Nebraska, 
she is ineligible to the presidency of the 
Kansas Association, and that she must 
therefore decline the honor, although 
much appreciating the kind feeling on the 
part of her Kansas sisters which led them 

to offer it to her. 
Eps. WoMAN’S JOURNAL. | 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SqQuare.—The attraction an- 
nounced for the coming week will afford 
a strong contrast to what has occupied 
the stage for four weeks The great com- 
edy drama, ‘‘A Young Wife,”’ is to be 
given its first performances. ‘This play is 
a story of singularly sustained interest, 
with characters from the various classes 
of men and women in New York City, 
and with well-written dialogue and effect- 
ive scenes and situations. The usual dis- 
tribution of chocolate bonbons at the 
Mouday matinee. Following *‘A Young 
Wife”? comes an elaborate production of 
‘Paul Kauvar.”’ 

en 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
Boston Music Hall has opened its doors 
this week, and happy audiences have 
viewed the new and handsome proscenium 
arch and passed judgment on one of the 
best vaudeville shows ever presented. An- 
other new feature is the crypt, or caamber 
of borrors, below the musee floor, ‘‘Un- 
cle Eph’s Christmas’’ proves one of the 
most delightful and novel things ever 
conceived, in which colored folk figure. 
“A House Divided” is unusually bright in 
dialogue and situations. 





SPECIAL 


Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St, 


FAT REDUCTION 


Mrs. M. Dumar studied the reduction of hu- 
man fat for over 20 years, with the greatest spe- 
cialists in Europe and America. Over 10,000 
grateful patients attest her success. Her treat- 
ment is not “Banting,” nor starvation diet. She 
protests against the ‘Free Tria) Treatment” 
Fraud, so often advertised. Her's is no *Munthly 
Payment” scheme. Mrs. Dumar’s treatment is 
endorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by 
“The United States Health Report.’ Her total 
charge is $1, which pays for prescription, for 
medicine sold in all first class drug stores, full 
instructions as to the treatment, and everything 
necessary to reduce one pound or more a day. 
No extra charges. No wrickles and no injury 
to bealth. 

FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

The patients of Mra. Lumar are legion, and all 
of them are her friends.—Weekly Tribune and 
Star. 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her 
sister-sufferers, and all have benefited by her 
treatment.—Family Physician Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has 
been curing excessive fat, and we (acknowl- 
edged tu be the highest American authority on 
ali matters pertaining to health, sanitation, and 
hygiene) feel authorized to recommend this 
treatment.— United States Health Report. 

If you find this treatment not based on com- 
mon sense, and find it deesn’t work, she will 
send your $1 back. If you question the value of 
this treatment, ask any proprietor of a first class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what 
she has done. She has not published a testi- 
monial in years. She does not need to. Her 
work is too well known. 

If you are interested in reducing flesh and 
believe that a sure, guaranteed reduction (as 
promised above) is worth $1 to you, mail that 
sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 

MRS. M. DUMAR, 15 West 28th St., 


NOTICES. 














New York, 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leatietr 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.8S. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important New Book 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Women and Economics 


CONCERNING 
CHILDREN 


By Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman. 
12mo, Cloth, Decorative, 298 pp. $1.25 


Original and helpful essays toward the 
better understanding and development of 
children, characterized by that rare combi- 
nation of serious philosophy, keen wit and 
clever satire which has made the author’s 
former books so successful. Its suggestions 
are eminently practical, and its appeal is 
world-wide. 


CONTENTS: 

The Precious Ten— The Effect of Minding on 
the Mind—Two and Two Together—The Burnt 
Child Dreads the Slipper—Teachable Ethics — 
A Place for Children — Unconscious Scho. ling — 
Presumptuous Age— The Respect Due to Youth 
— Too Much Consideration — Six Mothers — Medi- 
tations on the Nursemaid—Children and Ser- 
vants — Mothers, Natural and Unnatural — Social 
Parentage. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Small, Maynard & Company 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


HOTELS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
atore. Is fire proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 








BOSTON 


Young’s Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


——— 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 





